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CHAPTER III. 


“ Those rounded limbs repose as on a bed 
Of summer flowers or fresh and dewy grass, 
Gently around that fair and languid head ~ 
She felt the pleasant winds of morning pass. 
In the soft fullness of that lifted eye, 
And the sweet lips that gradually part, 
There is no sign of mental agony, 
Though keen suspense is preying at her heart.” 


In what was, half a century ago, the suburbs of 
Philadelphia, stood one of those spacious brick man- 
sions that covered more ground than half a dozen 
modern dwellings. It was surrounded by gardens 
of considerable extent, and fenced in from the street 
by a low iron railing, which swept like a crescent 
around the front of the building, embracing in its 
curve a yard crowded full of choice flowers, and a 
thicket of white roses that half concealed the lower 
windows. A heavy stoop, or portico, sheltered the 
lront door, and around its massy pillars was a fine 
old honeysuckle, laden with crimson bells, that 
coiled up and up over the portico, clinging to the 
bricks till it terminated in a graceful wreath along 
the very eaves of the dwelling. 

On the morning after General Arnold’s féte the 
rounds encompassing this dwelling were unusually 
beautiful. The day had just broken soft and balmy 
over the world of flowers that awoke, and breathed, 
and swayed gently upon their delicate stems with 
a new-born joy as the bright sunbeams came twink- 
‘ing in and out of their fragrant resting places. 
The night had been profuse of its dews, and the 
thickets were all covered with drops that shimmered 


in the sun, trembled, and fell to the earth with that 
10 





soft melody that follows the raining of water from 
the foliage after a shower. 

A swarm of humming-birds was already at high 
revel in the honeysuckle, flashing through the blos- 
soms, and quivering among the leaves like jewels 
startled into life by the warm sunshine. The rose 
thicket and a portion of the old vine swept around 
one end of the house, curtaining a window of a 
small room on the ground-floor with a woof of crim- 
son and snowy blossoms, and here came the hum- 
ming-birds, dashing the leaves and the scarlet trum- 
pets about with their fluttering wings, and making 
the old vines shake again. Every other instant the 
riotous little creatures sent the dew-drops in a 
shower through the open sash; and sometimes dash- 
ing into the heart of a rose they sent the over-ripe 
petals over a young girl who lay upon a high-backed 
crimson sofa directly under the window. 

There was but a faint light in the room, for though 
this one sash was uncurtained from within, the 
foliage that clung around it like a rich drapery, and 
the shadowy repose thus cast over the apartment 
was unbroken, save by the merry hum of the birds 
and the rays of light which flashed through as they 
tore the leaves apart. 

The lady who reposed upon that ponderous red 
sofa was one whom we left with flushed cheeks and 
radiant eyes whirling through the dance after Gen. 
Arnold had declared his love for her in the grounds 
of his mansion. Then, we saw her flushed, excited, 
and brilliant with contending emotions, her step 
proud as that of a queen ; her haughty lip arched in 
a triumphant smile—but now her beauty was that of 
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a flower veiled in its dew. In the lithe and graceful 
outlines of her person as it lay upon the crimson 
sofa, shrouded in a robe of cloud-like muslin, there 
was all the abandonment and voluptuous quiet of 
profound repose. One round arm was folded under 
her cheek, and the rosy outline of a beautiful foot 
shone through the transparent fold of her robe where 
it fell in waves tothe floor. Still the lady did not 
long remain entirely asleep, for now and then as a 
gush of air came through the sash, her sweet lips 
would move like an unfolding rose-bud, and the 
broad white lids that lay upon her eyes quivered 
till the lashes almost unknit, whenever any of the 
floating petals settled on her hair. At length the 
tranquillity of her semi-repose seemed a little dis- 
turbed, for there was a slight knitting of the brows, 
anda broken murmur came through her lips, as if 
some unpleasant thought had destroyed the harmony 
of her half-waking dreams. A noise at the door 
quite aroused her, and, starting to her elbow, she 
turned her eyes that way. 

‘* Ah, is it only you, Lib?” she said, falling back 
to the crimson cushion again—‘‘ what time is it ?” 

‘* Nine o’clock, Missus Isabel, jus ’bout nine,” 
replied the handsome mulatto girl that entered the 
room, with a Madrass kerchief blending its rich 
colors with the golden copper hue of her forehead. 

‘* No later! very well, I can lie down again,” 
replied the lady, settling the cushions ; ‘f this air is so 
fragrant—and the humming-birds make me drowsy. 
Let those things alone, Lib, and call me again at 
ten!” 

But Lib was busy with the damask robe that her 
mistress had cast upon a chair after the night’s revel, 
and instead of going out, as desired, she shook out 
the rustling folds, and laid it in order over a chair, 
then taking up the satin slippers which had been left 
on the carpet, she fell to examining the dew stains 
upon them, muttering all the time at the untidy state 
of every thing in the room. 

‘* Why not goto bed like other folks for night, 
then you get up like something,” she muttered, 
thrusting the slippers under the sofa, and arranging 
a heavy tress of the rich hair which lay all disar- 
ranged on the cushion. 

“‘It was so warm, Lib,” murmured the beauty 
impatiently, rescuing her tresses from the waiting 
woman, ‘‘ and I was worn out with dancing ; I only 
flung myself down here for a moment and fell asleep 
—now do go out, I am not half awake yet.” 

‘* How long you think to keep dat Major Andre 
waiting den ?” exclaimed Lib, holding the door in 
her hand. 

Isabel sprang to her feet, her cheeks flushed, and 
her hands trembled, as she flung the tresses back 
from her shoulders. 

** Major Andre—Major Andre!” she cried, in a 
voice of joyful surprise. ‘‘I—is he here? when 
did he come, Lib? where is he?” 

‘*He come dis morning, de first I see on him,” 
replied the mulatto, her black eyes kindling with the 
delight she felt at having at last interested her mis- 
tress. “‘He is in de library with master. Come 








to see Gen. Arnold about changing some prisoners, 
I hear him say.” 

‘* And did he ask for me ?” 

** De very fust thing, missus.” 

‘*Come and do up my hair,’ cried the lady, 
‘quick! quick! no, f will braid it myself, while 
you bring out that morning dress with the lace 
trimming and blue rosettes.” 

Lib went into the next room, carrying the festive 
garments of the night before in her arms, but instead 
of arranging her own hair the mistress sat down on 
the sofa, clasped her hands, and seemed striving to 
recover from the delirium of joy that shook her 
whole frame. 

‘“He has come! I knew that we had not parted 
forever. He is here—oh Heavens! this is happi- 
ness !”’ she murmured. 

Lib réentered the room, and disturbed the joyous 
train of thought that had made her mistress forgetful 
of every thing. As Isabel started to her feet again, 
her glance fell on a magnificent bouquet of hot- 
house flowers that stood on a little table close by 
one arm of the sofa she had occupied. 

‘‘ How came they here ?’’ she said, turning, with 
a look of doubtful joy, to her maid. 

‘*T put them in the vase while you was asleep, 
missus.” 

‘*But who sent them? Did he—” 

**General Arnold’s black man—he brought ’em 
early dis morning.” 

‘** General Arnold!” repeated the lady, with a re- 
vulsion of feeling that sent the blood from her 
cheek, and, taking the bouquet from its vase, she 
parted the leaves from before the sash with one 
hand, and cast it out, muttering that the perfume 
made her head ache. 

"The mulatto opened wide her black eyes and 
began to expostulate, but Isabel checked her with 
an impatient gesture; and the girl, though loqua- 
cious and a favorite, knew better than to intrude 
too far on the patience of a mistress who knew how 
to be imperative when occasion offered. 

The girl did not venture to speak again till she 
had fastened the last rosette along the snowy skirt 
of the dress her mistress had ordered. She then 
picked up a small creamy blossom, with a purple 
centre, from where it had fallen from the rejected 
bouquet upon the carpet, and was about to fasten it 
among the transparent folds that lay upon that fair 
and heaving bosom; but, though it was of that 
uncommon species of the magnolia which carries in 
its heart an odor rich and fruity beyond any perfume 
out of paradise, Isabel plucked it from her bosom, 
and crushing the leaves in her palm, was about to 
quit the room. 

‘“‘In the library—” she said, as if seized with 
some doubt—then, musing for a moment, she stepped 
back. 

‘‘Ts any one in the library except Major Andre 
and my father ?”? she inquired. 

‘Yes, missus, der am a young boy with de 
major.” 

Isabel sat down. 
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‘« T will see him here, Lib,” she said. ‘‘ Pick up 
those leaves from the carpet—carry that finery into 
the next room—now close the door—that will do. 
Now tell Major Andre that I am not well enough to 
see strangers, but will receive him in this room. 
Stav a minute, Lib—do I look very pale ?” 

‘Like de rose in de window, miss—jus de least 
bit ob red in de cheek,” replied the maid, and there 
was genuine admiration in her eye as she cast an 
approving glance over the lovely person of her 
mistress. 

‘‘ T was up so late,”’ murmured the beauty, and a 
smile dimpled her cheek. ‘‘ You can go now.” 

The mulatto left the room, and then Isabel gave 
way to the tumult of feelings that had been partially 
suppressed in the company of her menial. She 
started to her feet, clasped and unclasped her slen- 
der fingers, that thrilled to the shell-like nails as 
they were knitted together, her eye grew brilliant, 
while cheek, bosom and ‘brow were bathed with a 
warm rose color. She bent forward, eager to catch 
the first signal of his coming. But she listened in 
vain. Minute after minute went by, and no sound 
met her ear. The library was at another side of the 
building, but so keen was her interest that she must 
have heard the first footfall. 

There is something delicious even in the impa- 
tience with which we await the presence of a be- 
loved object. Like those light winds that brighten 
the waters they agitate, doubt and hope keep the 
soul in a thrilling tumult, which ends at last in full 
and tranquil joy, as the waters settle back to their 
limpid repose when the breeze has passed by. This 
moment of delightful unrest was brief with the listen- 
ing Isabel. A footfall in the distance made her cheek 
flush, and her breath come quick—but, as it drew 
nearer, a doubt fell upon her, the smile died on her 
lips, and with a vague sensation of disappointment 
she softly closed the door and sat down. The step, 
though light, was slow and measured. Where is the 
loving and loved woman who has not felt how beau- 
tiful is the music of a footfall which brings the Heart 
Idol nearer to her presence? Where is the woman 
whose heart has not kept sweet harmony with the 
quick and joyful tread, or sunk at the first sound of a 
slow and reluctant coming? Or what woman ever 
mistook the footfall of the man she truly loved ? 

Isabel was, to all appearance, calm when Major 
Andre entered her little morning room. There was 
no revealing blush upon her cheek. Her feelings 
were all too strong and deep for that. Her lips had 
lost something of their rich crimson, but her eyes 
were beautifully brilliant. And with that firm con- 
trol over her nerves, which a truly proud woman 
can always exercise, she arose to receive her guest. 

Andre was pleased to see her. He said this grace- 
fully and with some warmth, but it was the warmth 
of an old friend, unembarrassed and self-possessed. 
There was no effort at concealment with him, and 
he seemed quite unconscious of the hopes that his 
Manner was crushing in that young heart. But if he 
was indifferent, Isabel was proud. When his fingers 
closed with a friendly pressure over her hand, that 





hand was steady. There was a thrill of pain at her 
heart, but it gave no outward manifestation, nor 
checked a single pulse that throbbed in that little 
wrist. 

‘** And so you have been in England since we met 
before,”’ said Isabel, after the first greeting was over ; 
‘‘T did not think our parting would have been for so 
long a time.”’ 

‘« These wars are cruel sunderers of friends,’’ re- 
plied the young officer, and his face took a grave ex- 
pression. ‘‘ The soldier should have no friends, no 
mistress save glory.” 

‘¢ You did not always think so,’”’ was the faint and 
half reproachful rejoinder. ‘‘ There was a time 
when you deemed even the friendship of one hum- 
ble individual of some importance.” 

‘* Yes, sweet lady—but see what war has done 
even there. It is months since I have heard a tone 
of the voice that now greets me half reproachfully.”’ 

‘* No, not reproachfully—I have no right, no rea- 
son to reproach you,”’ cried the lady. ‘‘ Ours was 
but a brief acquaintance.”’ 

‘* Tt was a friendship—a deep and true friendship! 
One that I trust neither war nor time can interrupt,” 
exclaimed the young officer, with generous warmth. 

There was an emphasis on the word friendship 
that brought the proud blood vividly to Isabel’s 
cheek. She felt humbled and withdrew the hand 
which the young officer had taken almost haughtily. 

‘*T trust,’ said Andre, bending his fine eyes 
earnestly upon her, ‘‘I trust you will not again 
speak of that which has passed as a mere acquaint- 
ance. You cannot dream, sweet lady, how often 
you were in my mind while I was in England! Of 
all my transatlantic friends I scarcely had a thought 
for any one else.”’ 

Isabel began to tremble. Was he about to speak 
of deeper feelings? She lifted her eyes to his. It 
was but a glance—the next instant they were veiled 
by their silken lashes again. She trembled lest he 
should read her secret did she once look full upon 
him while her heart was thrilling with the sweetest 
hope that a woman’s heart can know. 

Andre held her hand—he was looking on her face 
—he saw that the muslin folded over her bosom rose 
and fell tumultuously, and yet he never once dreamed 
of the feelings that his presence had aroused. 

‘* There was a time,’”’ continued Andre, and now 
he seemed slightly embarrassed—‘‘ there was a time 
when I would have given the world for your friendly 
counsel,” 

Again Isabel lifted her eyes with a timid and 
questioning look. 

‘¢ Tt is not often,’ continued Andre, “‘ that a man 
seeks counsel when the delirium of first and ardent 
love is upon him. But my case was a peculiar one. 
The counsels of a gentle and tried friend like your- 
self, to whom I could have unburthened my heart of 
its anxieties, would have been every thing to me.”’ 

Isabel attempted to speak, but the words died on 
her lips, and Andre was himself so much occupied 
with his subject that he did not observe how cold the 


| hand within his was becoming. 
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‘¢ She was very young, poor girl, and our separa- 
tion when I returned to this country almost drove 
her wild. I was not without suffering either. In- 
deed, there was a brief time when her sorrow at 
parting almost forced me into the wild design of 
asking Sir Henry’s consent to our union at once, 
that Delia might have accompanied us to this coun- 
try. It was then that the remembrance of your 
friendship became doubly precious to me. I thought 
how valuable your kindness and countenance might 
be to my young bride. Indeed, she is scarcely more 
than a child, and it was the hope that you would be 
a sister to her which induced me to entertain the 
idea, for a moment, of taking her from England. It 
was a rash thought and quickly abandoned. Was I 
wrong in supposing that she would have been re- 
ceived as something more than a stranger by my 
dearest friend ?” 

Isabel knew that she was called upon to speak, 
but her white lips seemed frozen together, and all 
power of utterance had left her. 

Andre was still busy with his own thoughts, and 
though his words were addressed to her, he was 
half musing with himself and scarcely heeded her 
silence. 

** You would have loved her, I am sure—she is so 
sweet, so gentle—a child and yet a woman. You 
would have cherished her as a younger sister—no- 
thing can be more natural. The lovely always 
cleave to the lovely,”’ he said, with his eyes bent on 
the floor, and in the tones of a pleasant soliloguy— 
**T only wish you knew her.” 

Unconsciously Andre pressed the hand in his 
with a more fervent clasp, as he ceased speaking, 
and that sent the blood thrilling back to Isabel’s 
heart. She made a desperate effort to rally from the 
faintness that was creeping over her, and attempted 
to draw her hand away before he had time to feel 
how terribly her nerves were shaken. The feeble 
attempt made Andre turn his eyes on her face. 

‘*Good Heavens! how pale you are!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ You look ill—I have been to blame— 
they told me you had been up all night.” 

‘Tt is nothing—I am better now,’’ said Isabel, 
with a painful smile. ‘' The dissipations of last 
night were too much for me. Have patience a mo- 
ment, and I shall be able to converse of—of—your 
future bride—able to say how earnestly I wish your 
happiness—” 

She stopped, gasping for breath, and turned very 
pale again. A bottle of perfume stood near her on 
the table. She took it up, dashed half the contents 
upon her handkerchief, and buried her forehead in 
the moist cambric just in time to conceal the tears 
that broke into her eyes, and the anguish that quiv- 
ered on her lips. The pride of her woman’s heart 
was strong, but the agony of wounded affections 
struggled hard against it. 

Alas! the heroism of woman—how little is it ap- 
preciated! The warrior, when he goes forth to 
battle, and returns with his sword bathed in the foe- 
man’s blood, displays less of that august courage 
that makes the greatness of human nature, than may 
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be often found in the bosom of a young girl when 
she gathers her maidenly pride, like a garment. 
around the heart that has been desolated by unre- 
quited affection. 

Poor Isabel! A single half hour—a few uncon- 
scious words had been enough to sweep all the 
bright blossoms from her heart that years of hope 
and secret love had planted there. And now she 
had only to conceal the devastation those few 
gently spoken words had wrought—only to con- 
ceal! The Spartan boy who hid the vulture in his 
heart till its beak was buried in the core died in con- 
cealing the wound! With a courage more sublime 
than that of the stern boy, because her strength was 
less, Isabel sat up and uncovered her face. It was 
pale but perfectly calm. 

** And now,”’ she said, in a low and anes voice, 
‘* now that I am better, you must tell me more of the 
fortunate lady. She is beautiful, of course!” 

‘* Lovely, rather than beautiful,” replied Andre— 
‘*¢ she has the archness and grace of a child.” 

** And she loves you then—this beautiful child?” 

‘¢ She has said as much,” replied Andre, with a 
warm flush upon his cheek. 

‘* But can she—can this child—render back for 
your love the earnest, pure and passionate devotion 
—the—the—oh, my head is getting worse—I scarce 
know what I am saying—the last night’s revel was 
too much—” 

Isabel looked wildly around. Her cheek was 
crimson, her eyes grew brilliant, and she trembled 
from head to foot with the ferverish excitement that 
her effort at self-control had brought on. 

‘“‘T have intruded too long,” said Andre, rising. 
*¢ You indeed require rest. Yet I had much to say. 
To-morrow, perhaps, you will have recovered from 
this fatigue—then you shall judge of my choice for 
yourself. Delia has a twin brother, who, save 
that he is fore sedate and reserved, is her very 
image. He is in the library now, waiting for ane 
very impatiently, I dare say. To-morrow he shall 
pay his respects. Till then, remember me in your 
dreams, sweet friend.” 

The young officer extended his hands, but Isabel 
knew that hers were trembling, and so cold that he 
must feel how much they were at variance with the 
brilliant warmth of her cheeks; she arose therefore 
hastily and went to the door, striving to smile the 
adieu she had not the strength to speak. Andre 
went out, and she held the door ajar, listening 
breathlessly to his footsteps till they were lost upon 
the thick carpet of her father’s library ; then she 
looked wildly around, as if to be certain of perfect 
isolation, and falling upon her knees before the sofa 
burst into an agony of tears. She buried her face in 
both hands, then on the cushion, weaving her fingers 
convulsively together, and murmuring broken words 
—then she arose and paced the floor, feverish, and 
prompted to motion by the anguish that every instant 
took some new method of manifesting itself. Again 
she threw herself on the sofa, her breath came in 
faint sobs, and tears fell silently from beneath the 





broad white eyelids that trembled over the great 
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drops as they gathered and forced a passage through 
the knitted lashes. She lay thus when the door 
opened and Lib entered the room. 

‘«‘ Missus, Gen. Arnold am in de library, waiting 
to know if you am wisible dis morning.” 

Isabel started to her feet, ‘‘Gen. Arnold! Ah, I 
had forgotten. Yes, I will see Gen. Arnold,” anda 
smile of mocking triumph curved her lip; ‘‘ say that 
Iam coming. Have Major Andre and his companion 
left the house ?” 

‘Dey went out jes as de general drove to de 
door.” 

Isabel sat down and looked earnestly at the girl— 

‘Lib, you saw the young gentleman who came 
with Major Andre ?” 

“Yes, I saw em.” 

‘Did you observe any thing remarkable about 
him—was he so very handsome, Lib ?”’ 

“Well, as to dat,” replied Lib, setting her rather 
pretty head on one side, with a reflective air, while 
a hand rested on each side of her slender waist, 
‘dar aint much judging of boys about dat age, and 
to tell de solemn truth if it wasn’t for his cap with 
the long gold tassel, and his velvet tunic, one might 
take dat young gemman for his own sister if he 
ebber had one.”’ 

“Ts he so beautiful then?’’ inquired Isabel, with 
feverish anxiety. 

““T nebber set eyes on a handsomer boy !”’ was the 
prompt reply. 

Isabel turned impatiently away and began to pace 
the room. Never had her superb beauty appeared 
so brilliant; the pride of her spirit was all awake 
once more. Like a flower, that, agitated by the 
wind, flings off its burden of moisture after a 
storm has passed over it, she seemed to grow more 
beautiful from the anguish that had wrung her 
heart. 

In this state of beautiful but dangerous excitement 
she went forth to meet the eloquent flatteries and 
wily homage of a man who was never known to 
give up an object of love or hate in his life; a man 
who had already succeeded in arousing her imagina- 
tion and enlisting her vanity. She went to his pre- 
sence entirely dispossessed of the self-control and 
high estimation of her own worth that had previously 
deprived his homage of half its danger. Up to this 
hour his suit had been a hopeles one, for Isabel’s 
heart was guarded from his advances by the great 
love that she bore another. But now this holy shield 
was broken down. Her affections had been lavished 
upon sand; her pride was humbled. Every feeling 
of her nature was for that dangerous moment in 
haughty revolt. Like a wounded bird, with glittering 
eyes and torn plumage, she sought the presence of 
that dangerous man. 





When Isabel came back to her little morning 
room she was the affianced wife of Benedict Arnold. 

‘*Andre can never dream that I have loved him 
after this,” she muttered, throwing herself on the 
sofa, but starting up the next instant with feverish 
impetuosity. ‘‘ How will he know that my hand was 
promised only this morning? I will tell him of this 
engagement to-morrow calmly as he confessed his 
love of another tome. He will hear it—oh heavens! 
not with the anguish his words gave me—but calmly, 
and with a congratulating smile—no hollow mockery 
like mine—still he must feel a little shadow of re- 
gret—it is something even to lose a friend. I will 
talk to him of the devotion with which this man— 
this great rebel general—regards me. I will speak 
of my leve for him—oh no, no, I cannot do that!” 
exclaimed the poor girl, covering her face with both 
hands and shuddering, ‘‘ I cannot do that !”’ 

This moment an overpowering consciousness of 
what she had done fell upon the unhappy girl. The 
unnatural spirits that had sustained her till then gave 
way, and staggering to the sofa she buried her face 
in the pillows, and scarcely seemed to breathe. 

A footstep in the room aroused her. She looked 
up and saw the mulatto girl arranging some flowers in 
a vase. It was the bouquet which she had cast from 
the window scarcely an hour before. It had fallen 
in shadow, and upon the dewy grass, and thus kept 
the flowers perfectly fresh. Then, she had tossed 
the rich exotics from her with cool disdain. Now, 
they were the gift of her affianced husband—thought- 
fully rescued from the nook in which they had been 
cast, by the forethought of a waiting-woman. Isabel 
caught one glimpse of the flowers, and turned from 
them faint with a sensation that amounted almost to 
disgust. 

‘‘T must sleep! Give me something that will 
make me sleep, Lib,” she said covering her eyes 
with one hand; “‘ another hour of this would kill me.”’ 

Lib went out, and a gush of air came through the 
open door directly among the flowers she had 
rescued, sweeping a strong perfume over the recum- 
bent girl—a faint thrill shot through her frame, and, 
taking the vase between both hands, she bore it into 
the next room. 

When Lib returned with the sleeping potion, her 
mistress drank it off, and, without speaking a word, 
sunk to a deep but occasionally unquiet slumber. 
As the potion took effect, an expression of languid 
suffering supplanted the beauty of that sweet coun- 
tenance, and more than once, during the hours in 
which Isabel lay as if in the sleep of death, the 
mulatto bent anxiously over her pale face, muttering 
in discontent at its deathly hue, and more than once 
attempting to arouse the unconscious sleeper, but 
without success. [To be continued. 
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Yet safe and sound, ’t was said, her freight was landed ; 
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‘‘ All safe and sound!” cried Pat, ‘‘ oh, hush your prate, 
You know ’t was landed in a damaged State !” Ww. 
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INSCRIBED TO ANNIE —. 





BY KATE DASHWOOD. 


Our sunny stream, my Annie, 
Away in our own bright land! 
With many a shadowy gleam, Annie, 
Its wavelets kissed the strand ; 
And sunbeams danced and sparkled o’er 
The golden pebbles on its shore— 
Where we reveled—a merry band! 
And silvery wings came glancing by 
O’er flow’rets, woo’d by the zephyr’s sigh 
Along the shining sand. 


The ringing voices, Annie, 
Amid those shades are hushed, 

And she—whose gentle tones, Annie, 
Like soft low music gushed 

At even—when the vesper-hymn 

Stole o’er the Reva’s shadows dim: . 
[What mournful memories rush !] 

She slumbers, fairy-haunted Rhine! 

All dreamless, where thy wave and vine 
Mingle their purple blush. 


With what a sad, sweet smile, Annie, 
She parted our clustering hair, 
As she taught our lips, the while, Annie, 
To lisp our childish prayer. 
And there is one of our little band 
Who remembers that prayer in a stranger-land— 
When the muezzin fills the air ; 
But he kneels not ’neath the gorgeous dome, 
His heart is with our own loved home, 
And the silence that dwelleth there. 


The exiled dreams of his fatherland, 
And the strange mysterious spell 

That shadows its stormy rushing streams, 
And broods o’er the solemn dell, 

Steals o’er his soul in a far-off land 
Like a lone wind-harp’s moan ; 

And again the Brocken before him stands 
On his cloud-built mountain-throne ! 

And the spirits that peopled the dim old wood 
Awake from their mystic sleep ; 

And the satyr and gnome in silence brood 
O’er cavern and haunted steep ; 

And in the hoarsely murmuring roar 

Of billows on the sounding shore 
He hears the exile’s cry again— 


“We leave thee—Oh Am Rheim! Am Rheim!°* 


Would thou wert with me now, Annie, 
For mournfully—like a dream— 

The memory of strange forms, Annie, 
That haunt our sunny stream, 

And linger ’mid the silent glades, 


* Father Rhine. 








Comes thronging with the twilight shades ; 
And tearfully I deem, 

Once more, our scattered loved ones come 

To that dear spot—our childhood’s home ! 
But ah! how changed the scene. 


A dark-browed stranger, Annie, 
Dwells in our sunny spot. 
Our sparkling stream is hushed, Annie, 
And our dim, rose-shaded grot 
Is damp with the dews of nightshade—where 
The viper clings ’mid the poisoned air ; 
O’er the moss-grown dial, ’neath the leaves, 
His Circean charm the spider weaves: 
But thou art not forgot— _ 
Lone home of the loved and lost on earth, 
Our hearts still cling—’mid gloom or mirth— 
To thee—our childhood’s cot! 


Weare thrice-orphaned, Annie! 
We have loved each other well ; 
But ah! my gentle Annie, 
A deep mysterious spell, 
Of late, has fallen on thy heart, 
And I—who shared its better part— 
Its folded rose-bud’s cell— 
Resign my sweet half-blown twin-rose 
To a kindred florist—I suppose. 
What’s that? “ I must n’t tell!” 
Well, love—“ dear woman’s” tongue can close 
Sometimes its rose-lipped shell. 


Heaven’s richest blessings, Annie, 

On th’ usurper and on thee ; 

He is worthy of thee, Annie, 

And of this land of the brave and free. 
Thou’rt gentle—* dove mates with the dove’’— 
But I long to soar ’mid the clouds above— 

Through the blue immensity ! 

Like Father Time, I’d streteh my wings 
O’er mighty empires—fallen kings ! 
And pluck the deathless light that flings 

Such immortality 
O’er the shadowy sepulchre of the Past— 
Fame’s glorious scroll and clarion-blast, 

And the soul’s deep mystery ! 


On “ crags, where the live thunder leaps !”’ 
And lightnings pierce their mighty deeps, 
*Mid clouds and tempests evermore 
Fierce as old ocean’s awful roar, 
Lo! the proud monarch eagle’s throne ! 
And from his storm-rocked eyrie lone, 
He sweeps with fearless pinions o’er 
Earth’s smiling homes and sunny shore, 
And his cloud-piercing eye 
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Spies the fierce day-god’s briny bier 
Where the long-lost slumberers lie! 

Like flame-winged Phenix from his pyre, 
He has mounted to the sky! 


You remember how Jupiter, Annie— 
In the pretty nursery tale— 
Vouchsafed an eagle’s wings, Annie, 
To a restless nightingale ? 
Away ! on his bright new pinions, 
With a “ glee” in his happiest style, 
He soared toward Heaven’s dominions, 
With a laugh and a jest, the while, 
At his friend—a sober little dove— 
Whose nest, like her heart, was full of love ; 
And with an anxious smile 
She told him ’t was “a long way off— 
Very near a mile!” 
Away! away! But a storm comes on— 
He is nearly twice as high as the trees— 
Dark clouds on the rushing winds are borne— 
“Ho! Jupiter! Here’s too much of a breeze! 
Or else—I ve too much sail !” : 





And, sure enough, his wings were too large 
To carry his lute so frail, 

So he folded them on his song-hushed breast 

And sank to the dove’s soft ark of rest. 


I must point my moral, Annie— 
A la Esop—so you see 
I ve found the eagle’s fiight, Annie, 
Is mach too high for me ; 
And that truant wish about the wings 
And many other glorious things 
I must repress—for woman’s sphere 
Is her own bright home—and ever here 
Enshrined, like a sacred gift, apart, 
She reigns in the stillness of the heart. 
Hushed music gushes evermore 
Upon the dreamy air ; 
And soft veiled twilight lingers o’er 
The holy silence there ; 
And angel-wings—though we see them not— 
E’er shadow the peaceful love-blessed cot. 
And, dearest, unto thee is given 
A pure and precious trust from Heaven. 





THE POWER OF CUPID. 





BY THE JERSEY MINSTREL. 





As Cupid winged his airy flight 
Above the Hudson’s rocky height, 
And looking down on earth’s domain, 
Where long he ’d held despotic reign, 


He saw a lovely rural bower, 

Where bloomed the rose and jasmine flower ; 
Matilda sat reclining there, : 

Beneath its shade, with graceful air. 


The zephyrs sported through the grove, 
The birds were singing notes of love, 
While proudly o’er the flowing tide 
The gallant ships were seen to ride. 


As Cupid paused, the scene to view, 
An upward glance Matilda threw ; 
The glance was like a meteor gleam, 
Or light upon a limpid stream. 


Descending from his lofty height, 
To view a nymph with eyes so bright, 
He nearer drew, well pleased to trace 
The beauty of her form and face. 


I long had sought her heart to gain, 

And wooed the maid, but wooed in vain, 
And this appeal to Cupid made, 

Just as he lighted on the glade : 


- 
n 


This lady’s eye, oh Cupid, see! 
It scorns thy power, it laughs at thee ; 
Oh! how canst thou derision bear 





From one so young, so sweet, so fair? 


“ She says Love ’s only Folly’s theme, 
Young Fancy’s bright delusive dream, 
That o’er the firm and manly soul 
Thy feeble power has no control ; 


‘ The youth who bows at Valor’s shrine 
Will pay no idle vows at thine, __ 
And thou wilt ne’er a votary find 
In one whom Science has refined. 


“ All this, and more, the artless maid, 
Who laughs at love, to me has said, 
And yet I would a throne resign 
To gain her heart and call her mine. 


‘ While earth’s proud monarchs own thy sway, 
Must this sweet nymph no homage pay ? 
Must one whom Nature formed so fair 
Ne’er claim from Love protecting care ?” 


Alhough no answer Cupid made, 

I marked him, as he left the glade, 
And saw him cast a threat’ning eye 
On her who did his power defy. 


When next we met, her downcast eye, 
Her timid air, her pensive sigh, 

Told me that Love a change had wrought, 
And I might gain the nymph I sought. 


Enraptured as I stood the while, 
Her hand in mine I fondly prest, 

She spoke not, but a blush, a smile, 
The feelings of her heart exprest. 
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BATTLE-FIELDS OF 


THE REVOLUTION. 


SARATOGA. 





BY CAROLINE MORRIS STARK. 





Burgoyne gaed up, like spur an’ whip 
Till Fraser brave did a’, man— : 
Then lost his way, ae misty day, 
In Saratoga Shaw, man. Burns. 


Do the gay and idle seekers of amusement, who 
annually throng the village of Saratoga, ever think 
of the sad and romantic scenes and events there 
witnessed, in the campaign of 1777, in the march, 
the vicissitudes, and the defeat of Burgoyne’s expe- 
dition from Canada? ‘There, on those hills and 
meadows now so quiet, were displayed, with a 
rapidity of succession belonging rather to the theatre 
than to the real events of even military life, the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war, the deeds 
and sufferings of heroic men, and of heroic women 
too—the battles—the death scenes—the funeral cere- 
monies, performed under a shower of the enemy’s 
cannon shot—the sufferings of all, of officers and 
soldiers, of fathers and of mothers, with their young 
children. If these be the legitimate materials of 
romance, the environs of Saratoga can furnish more 
for romance than any battle-field in our country. 

The British government had determined to crush 
at one blow the whole rebellion. The plan of the 
campaign of 1777 was this. A strong army was to 
march from Canada to Albany, where the forces 
under Sir Henry Clinton and Howe were to join 
and coéperate with them. And this junction once 
effected, the codperating forces would, it was sup- 
posed, without difficulty, subdue all New England; 
and the reduction of the other colonies must speedily 
follow. To Burgoyne, with the rank of lieutenant- 
general, was entrusted the command of the expedi- 
tion from Canada. The officers under him were 
selected from the most accomplished and expe- 
rienced men of the military profession. 

But Burgoyne was hampered by instructions from 
the ministry at home. They allowed no discre- 
tionary powers. On the contrary, they appear to 
have thought that none were necessary. They 
appear to have believed that a large majority of the 
people of the States were tired of the war, and 
would gladly, if secure of protection from the more 
violent of the rebels, return to their allegiance. And 
the mere display of the armies and fleets employed 
in this campaign was to give that protection. The 
ministry were told by the Tories, that, with a mode- 
rate force, Burgoyne could march from Canada to 
Albany through a well affected country, and that the 

inhabitants would supply him with provisions and 

horses. The ministry, with a degree of perverse 





stupidity unparalleled, not only took all this for the 
truth, but, in the orders to Burgoyne, absolutely 
allowed no latitude for any of the changes, accidents 
and mistakes to which all human calculations are 
liable. 

The year 1777 opened dark and inauspicious to 
the cause of America. Disaster marked our opera- 
tions in the South. New York was in the possession 
of the enemy. Every one felt that the very fate of 
the country, for some years at least, depended upon 
the issue of this campaign. And the Republicans, not 
dreaming of the assistance they were to receive 
from the self-conceit of a British minister, deter- 
mined to make a great effort. Burgoyne’s confi- 
dence was indeed somewhat shaken upon his arrival 
at Quebec. The ministers relied greatly upon the 
Indians. Burgoyne regarded them as an incum- 
brance, and was averse to employing them at all. 
And he deemed his force insufficient unless his army 
should find, as the ministry so confidently believed, 
a great part of the country well affected to Britain. 
But ambition, loyalty to his country, and his passion 
for military glory predominated. Burgoyne leit 
Quebec on the 20th of June. On the 30th he issued 
his proclamation, announcing that great armies and 


fleets were about to coéperate in the reduction of 


the colonies, inviting the rebels to make their peace 
at once, and threatening vengeance, devastation and 
famine against the contumacious. 

Burgoyne’s camp at Battenkill was composed ot 
the élite of the British army, and their not yet home- 
sick allies, the Germans—and it was embarrassed 
by bands of faithless and insubordinate Indians. 
This force had left Canada well appointed and with 
a numerous train of artillery—and, as far as Batten- 
kill, they marched with victory on their banners. 
Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and Fort Edward were 
theirs. They had encountered the Americans at 
Hubbardstown, and although Burgoyne there learned, 
as he said himself, that ‘‘ the valor and efficiency o! 
the Americans in the field had been much under- 
rated,”’ still he was the victor. 

The camp at Battenkill was the daily scene of 
gayety. Ata rude table, in a log house, with camp- 
stools for chairs, Madame de Reidesel receives her 
chivalric guests. The wines of the Rhine sparkle 
upon the board. The green meadow behind the 
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house is the withdrawing room, and while the melo- 
dious voice of Captain Geismar gives forth the 
loved songs of fatherland, the grave Hessians listen, 
and sigh for parents, wives, and the blue-eyed 
children left at home. 

The next day Lady Harriet Ackland is the hostess. 
The courtly, silver-tongued Burgoyne is there—the 
benevolent Fraser—the kind but impetuous Phillips 
—the witty Balcarras. The band strikes up God 
Save the King, and the British soldiers listen, and 
growl, and wonder how long it will be before they 
shall own all the fine farms they see about them—for 
a farm is to be the reward of conquering the rebels. 

Card parties, writing letters to Europe recounting 
the wonders of log cabins, of block-houses, of maple 
sugar, of soldiers without uniforms, of colonels who 
can make shoes, beguile the idle hours of some 
young gentlemen, while others, more active, train 
their dogs. At Madame de Reidesel’s door three 
little children cluster around a young ensign, who, 
with a pipe in his mouth and knife in his hand, is 
good-naturedly making a toy for the blue-eyed 
children. 

The camp is changed. Burgoyne crosses the 
Hudson, and as the squadrons pass, in high spirits, 
he waves his hat and cries out, ‘ Britons never 
retrograde.” The army responds with three cheers. 

Sunday, August 18th, about half past ten in the 
morning, the religious services are suddenly inter- 
rupted. Burgoyne, Phillips and Fraser retire to- 
gether. Dismay is in their hearts, if not upon their 
faces. Madame de Reidesel must spare at least one 
pleasant guest from her board; for Colonel Baume 
and his brave companions are already buried at 
Bennington. 

Burgoyne has said that Britons never retrograde. 
But Bennington has crippled him, and another camp 
is before him at Stillwater. And to that other camp 
the hostile and armed owners of those farms, so 
wistfully eyed by the Britons, are daily flocking. 
Their country, they know, is in danger, and from 
the pulpits they are told that the ‘‘ Quebec Bill” will 
destroy their religion; and thus, with the guns that 
sixteens years before rung under the walls of Ticon- 
deroga and Quebec, they come to fight for their 
altars and their fires. 

Burgoyne’s orders almost daily announce that 
powerful armies are coéperating with him. Clinton, 
hasten! And that other codéperator, Howe, turn! 
Philadelphia is not in the road to Albany. Hasten, 
or Britons must retrograde—or advance. Provisions 
are scarce, the Germans are home-sick, and the 
Indians are playing their only role—the devil. 

In vain does Burgoyne send messenger after mes- 
senger to sharpen Clinton’s spurs. His messengers 
hever arrive, and what became of them is a problem 
lo this day, unless they may be in the highlands of 
the Hudson. Clinton’s messengers fare worse— 
they blunder, and the Americans catch them, and 
hang them. 

Britons never retrograde, but Burgoyne finds that 
they cannot stand where they are. There is no 
alternative—they must advance. 





September the 19th. The Britons advance. The 
mother draws her children closer, and thinks of her 
absent husband, while she listens to the roar of the 
cannon, the rattle of the musketry, and the war-cry 
of the savages. 

At night the Britons are victorious, as masters of 
the field, although Dearborn has taken several pieces 
of their cannon. The Americans have retired to 
their camp, the actual victors of the day. 

In Burgoyne’s camp, at the mess tables, are 
vacant seats. The hospital tents are busy places. 

The camp is fortified day by day. But that other 
camp is nearer. On the British front, on their right, 
on their left, wherever the thick woods open, are 
seen the hostile and armed lords of the soil. The 
Americans, from their camp and batteries, with 
artillery ‘‘ slowly but well served,” daily pour shot 
into the British camp, while in every tree lurks a 
rifleman. The codéperators, Howe and Clinton, 
where are they ? 

Howe still persists in acting as if he believed the 
road to Philadelphia to be the best route to Albany, 
and Clinton at last is coming to the rescue. 

Burgoyne’s army are put upon short allowance, 
their horses are dying of starvation—a forage is 
attempted. The foragers are driven in. There are 
daily skirmishes at the pickets—and daily, yet in 
vain, are detachments sent out to reconnoitre. But 
the woods are thick—the ground is rough—and that 
the enemy are around them, is all they can ascertain. 

Burgoyne, his mind racked with dreadful anxiety, 
preserves a bold and serene aspect—none can dis- 
cover, as yet, any thing of doubt or dismay in him. 
He encourages gay parties, and frolics and sings as 
ever with that commissary’s wife, who loves cham- 
pagne so well. 

Gen. Gates watches the enemy from his camp. 
The Americans are daily strengthened by new 
bands. The Stark of Bennington has gathered his 
old soldiers, and, familiar with the ground, posts 
himself on the west of the Hudson, and declares 
that Burgoyne shall not escape by that way, and 
urgently calls on Gates to attack the enemy in 
camp. Gates, cautious and procrastinating, insists 
upon starving the enemy. 

The Americans murmur because they are with- 
held from what they suppose to be the rich plunder 
of the British camp, and they talk of their crops to 
be got in, and threaten to go home. But poor Bur- 
goyne does not know this. His orders still an- 
nounce that powerful armies are codperating with 
him—and Sir Henry Clinton has moved at last up 
the Hudson. But while he is trying his strength 
with his brave name-sake, Governor Clinton, Bur- 
goyne resolves upon a grand forage and reconnois- 
ance. 

October 7th. The Generals Burgoyne, Phillips, 
Reidesel and Fraser go out with fifteen hundred 
men to forage and reconnoitre. In the afternoon, a 
young American colonel, Wilkinson, who had pro- 
bably been out oz a dard, in returning to camp dis- 
covers, perched on the roof of a log cabin, a party 
of British officers, telescopes in hand; and presently 
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he sees the whole detachment in a grain field, part 
of them sitting upon the ground, their guns in their 
hands, the others busily engaged in- cutting and 
bundling the straw. He hastens to camp, and urges 
Gates to attack them. Gates hesitates. But the 
question of attack or no attack is soon settled. One 
is in the American camp, a great man, for good or 
for evil—one who, without the discretion of a com- 
mander, is always ready to fight, and to make 
bravery do its own service, and the service that 
other men seek from discretion and conduct—the 
brave, ambitious, and unscrupulous Arnold! 

Arnold knows the feelings of the American sol- 
diers—that they are panting for action. And he, a 
general only in name, and without a command, 
against the wishes of Gates orders the attack, and, 
half drunk, rushes into the conflict, and fights in the 
front. He orders a captain to bear some message to 
a distant part of the field. Arnold is not in com- 
mand—the captain stands upon his rights and refuses 
to obey. Arnold strikes him with his sword, and, 
wheeling his horse, rides between the American and 
British lines, exposed to the heavy fire of both, the 
bearer of his own message—and he carries by storm 
the German lines. The brave Breyman is killed. 
Burgoyne in vain orders the lines to be recovered. 
The British artillery may yet be brought off. Sir 
Francis Clark rides off with the orders—qn Ameri- 
can rifle shot brings him to the ground—and Dear- 
born, on foot till now, springs into the saddle. 
Fraser is down—Ackland is down—but Ear! Bal- 
carras, with thirty-seven bullet holes in his jacket, 
at the head of the light infantry, covers the retreat. 
In hot haste the British and Germans come rushing 
into the camp—and last, Reidesel, Phillips and Bur- 
goyne. Burgoyne, dismay now in his face, rides to 
the quarter guards. ‘‘ Sir,” to the captain, ‘‘ you 
must defend this post to the last man!’ 

On the instant, the lines of the whole British 
camp are stormed with great fury. In vain from 
that camp pour showers of musket balls and grape- 
shot. At night, the Americans are masters of the 
right and centre of the British camp. Burgoyne is 
in narrower quarters on the hills and in the meadow 
by the Hudson, while throughout the night, from the 
crowded hospital on the meadow, are heard the 
groans of the wounded and dying, mingled with the 
howl of the wolves as they tear the bodies of the 
dead. Doubt and dismay are in the hearts of all. 
Fraser is dead. Gates has posted a strong guard 
opposite the ford of Saratoga. The retreat to Fort 
Edward is cut off, and Burgoyne fears that he may 
be hemmed in where he is. The 8th of October is 
passed in silent preparation for retreat to Saratoga. 
Not a tent is standing save the hospital. The 
houses are crowded with wounded and dying— 
the cellars are filled with women and children—a 
constant cannonade is kept up from the American 
batteries. 

Burgoyne by fits feels that Britons must retrograde; 
but, unwilling to move till things are worse, he 
waits for the funeral of Fraser. At 6 o’clock, a 
small procession, headed by the chaplain, and bear- 





ing a rude coffin, winds up the hill from the hospital 
to the great redoubt. 

Burgoyne himself thus describes the scene :— 
‘‘ About sunset, the corpse of General Fraser was 
brought up the hill, attended only by officers who 
had lived in his family. To arrive at the redoubt, 
it passed within view of the greatest part of both 
armies, General Phillips, General Reidesel, and 
myself, who were standing together, were struck 
with the humility of the procession. They who 
were ignorant that privacy had been requested, 
might construe it into neglect. We could neither 
endure that reflection, nor indeed restrain our natu- 
ral propensity to pay our last attention to his re- 
mains. The circumstances that ensued cannot be 
better described than they have been by different 
witnesses—the incessant cannonade during the 
solemnity—the steady attitude of the officiating 
clergyman, though frequently covered with dust 
which the shot threw up on all sides of him—the 
mute but expressive mixture of sensibility and in- 
dignation upon every countenance—these objects 
will remain to the last of life upon the mind of 
every man who was present. The growing duski- 
ness added to the scenery, and the whole marked a 
character of that juncture that would make one of 
the finest subjects for the pencil of a master that the 
field ever exhibited. To the canvas, and to the 
faithful page of a more important historian, gallant 
friend! I consign thy memory. There may thy 
talents, thy manly virtues, their progress and their 
period, find due distinction, and long may they sur- 
vive—long after the frail record of my pen shall be 
forgotten.” 

General Gates afterward apologized for the can- 
nonade. The Americans had mistaken the proces- 
sion for some military movement. 

As soon as the funeral is over, the retreat com- 
mences to Saratoga. It rains. Want and misery, 
doubt and hesitation, accompany the wretched men 
and women of that army. Burgoyne, still unwilling 
to retreat, halts, and has the artillery drawn up ina 
line to be counted. They move on again. A party 
of Americans, on the opposite bank of the Hudson, 
descry a little cart at a short distance from the line 
of march, and, ignorant of its burthen, fire upon 4 
mother and her young children. They escape. Soon 
afterward the retreat is again halted for the night, 
and the intrepid mother, Madame de Riedesel, is 
thus complimented by General Phillips—‘* My dear 
madam, what a pity you are not our commander. 
Our general complains of fatigue, and halts for a 
supper. You would go on!” But the supper is not 
the object of delay. Burgoyne’s orders from his 
government were positive; and probably, in suc 
cess, he dreams of a peerage. His reputation—his 
all—is at stake. He has done every thing but to 
succeed, and he still clings to the desperate hope o 
success. He still looks for Clinton. He halts—he 
will retreat no further till things are worse. 

Word is brought to Lady Harriet Ackland that her 
husband, mortally wounded, is a prisoner in the 





American camp. She entreats Burgoyne to send 
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her tohim. The distress and confusion are so great 
that a glass of wine cannot be furnished to the faint- 
ing woman. She embarks in an open boat, exposed 
to the enemy’s shot, and in safety reaches an Ameri- 
can out-post at midnight. 

The army still retreats. Burgoyne is now at Sara- 
toga. He has taken the best position he can find, 
but that is untenable, and in his camp not a spot can 
be found to hold a council that is not exposed to 
‘annon shot. The women and wounded officers are 
placed in a cellar. No water can be got, except 
what the rain has left standing in muddy puddles. 
The fire from the American cannon and small arms 
is incessant. Every one who ventures near the 
river for water is shot down. The next day a bold 
Irish woman exclaims—* An sure, if they be Ameri- 
cans, they are men, and will not shoot a woman !” 
and goes to the river for water. She was right—the 
Americans spared her sex, and she supplied water 
for the sufferers. 

All now, save Burgoyne, admit that affairs are 
desperate. In council, Phillips declares that ‘ affairs 
are in such a State that he can neither give advice or 
help.” Reidesel says—‘‘ That in case government 
shall call Burgoyne to account, it will not be for any 
thing he may then do, but for the measures that have 
brought the army into that situation.” Burgoyne 
magnanimously declares that he will take those 
measures entirely upon himself. 

It is then resolved to treat with General Gates. 
An officer is despatched to the American camp. 
Gates proposes severe terms, that he admitted he 
did not mean to persist in, one of which was that 
the British were to lay down their arms in their 
intrenchments. This was indignantly rejected— 
Burgoyne declaring that his army would never ad- 
mit that their retreat was cut off while they had 
arms in their hands, and that sooner than lay down 
those arms in the intrenchments, every man of that 
army would rush upon the enemy, determined 
neither to give nor take quarter! The articles of 
Convention are finally agreed upon. Then comes 
doubtful news that Clinton is at hand—it is proposed 
to break off the Convention—to hold out where they 
are, or to disperse and each man make the best of 
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his way into Canada. But finally the Convention is 
signed. The arms are piled in the plain, and this 
army, sO well appointed, commanded by the ablest 
and most experienced officers the British empire 
could furnish, are marched off to Cambridge, Mass. 
By the Convention it was agreed that they should 
be shipped at once to England, and not to serve in 
America during the war, unless exchanged. La 
Fayette, however, foreseeing that they might be 
employed against France, if sent home, persuaded 
Congress to break the Convention; and, we believe, 
he convinced Congress by arguing upon British pre- 
cedents. From Cambridge the Convention army 
was sent to Charlottesville, and it was finally deter- 
mined by Congress to retain them in the United 
States till the close of the war, or till they should be 
exchanged. 

Phillips died in the United States, during the war. 
Reidesel returned to Germany, and died in 1800. 
But a somewhat remarkable fate awaited Major 
Ackland. He was severely wounded on the 7th of 
October, and while lying against a fence, Colonel 
Wilkinson, one of Gates’ aids, passed near him, just 
as a boy about fourteen years old was upon the point 
of firing at him. Wilkinson saved him. He reco- 
vered from his wounds and returned to England, and 
some years afterward at a dinner the conversation 
turned upon the bravery of the Americans. An 
officer present maintained that they were cowards. 
Ackland maintained the contrary opinion. A chal- 
lenge ensued, and he was killed. 

Burgoyne was permitted to go to England, on 
account of ill health. He was in Parliament—was 
in the opposition, and annoyed the ministry so much 
by his speeches, that they ordered him back to Bos- 
ton. He refused to go, and resigned his commission. 
He amused himself with literature, and produced 
some very good pieces for the stage. Lord North 
one day found the king reading ‘‘ The Maid of the 
Oaks.” ‘‘ Eh!” says the king, ‘‘ did Burgy really 
write this—he writes better than he fights—the next 
time we want Burgy we will put him on a stage.”’ 

A kirg’s speech, measuring a king’s gratitude to a 
king’s servant, who had done his best, and whose 
failure was the palpable fault of the king’s ministers ! 





THE WELL. 





BY E. M. SIDNEY. 





Hor toiling o’er the plain he sees, 
Far through the noontide’s glow, 

An ancient fountain built of stone, 
Full many a year ago: 

Full many a year, for none there are 
Its hoary age can tell ; 

Perhaps some Greek from Marathon 
Once tasted at that well ! 





Fair hands are there to give the jar, 
As Rachel did of old: 
He thinks the draught more precious thus 
Than when in cups of gold. 
Oh! woman, ever kind and good, 
Thou ’rt never half so dear 
As when the welcome of thy smiles 
The lonely traveler cheer ! 
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“SORROW AS ON THE SEA.” 


Jeremiah xlix. 23. 





BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


“ Sorrow as on the sea !”? 

O man of grief, 
Prophet ! who in the troublous time of siege 
And famine, when the fierce Chaldean bands 
Invaded Zion, didst predict her fate, 
And feel her vengeance—didst thou ever taste 
The sorrow of the sea? Strength reft away— 
The spirit melted—hope in darkness drowned— 
And that eternal loathing which forbids 
The tortured nerve upon its rack to rest— 
For these thy plaintive harp, that sang so well 
Of prison woes, must strike another string. 


A tempest on the main! 

Poor mariner! 
For whom the landsman in his happy home 
Hath little pity—mount the shrouds, go up 
Into the inky blackness, dare the shaft 
Of Heaven’s red lightning on the pointed mast, 
Speck as thou art, that neither sea nor sky 
Seem to remember in their hour of strife. 
The good ship breasts the surge, intent to bide 
The battle bravely. But, like hunted deer, 
At length it croucheth in the hollow sea, 
Until the full-mouthed billows drive it forth, 
Reeling and scathed. Anon, the maddened winds 
Pour out fresh forces, and with riven crest 
It rusheth desperate o’er the terraced waves, * 
Vexed by their dread artillery. Oh, hearts 
Of human mould, that, softened by the love 
Of home and kindred ties, have borne the scourge 
Of ocean-thunders, or upon the wreck, 
Week after week, held with untold despair 
Gaunt fellowship—ye might a tale unfold 
To daunt the dream, and turn the banquet pale. 


“ Sorrow as on the sea!’ 
A woman mourns, 
Pale as the little marble form she folds 








Close in her arms, fsisting those who fain 
Would take the breathless infant from her grasp. 


“oT will wake. It hath but fainted. The wild sea 
Maketh it sick. I tell ye it revives. 
Child—darling ! look on me! °T will smile again.” 


“ Yes, mother, yes—but not below the skies.”? 


Spasm and convulsion seize her, at the thought 
That the dear idol whom but yesterday 

She cradled from the zephyr’s roughened breath 
Alone, must to unfathomed depths go down, 
And for its little body find a bed 

Among the scaly monsters of the main. 

Yet so itis. And she must wend her way, 
O’er the stern waves that made her desolate, 
To her far home again, having let fall 

Her soul’s chief jewel in the trackless main. 


** Sorrow as on the sea!” 

Ye know it not, 
Who feel a firm foundation ’neath your feet, 
And sleep unvexed by waves. 

Death comes, indeed— 
But smites you in the sacred place of graves, 
Where ye may lay your dead with solemn knell, 
And tender sympathies of funeral train ; 
And duly visit them, dressing their couch 
With blessed flowers, type of their rising-day. 
Yea! from the gray-haired sexton on his spade 
Bespeak your own turf-pillow, where to lie, 
And rest beside them, when, in God’s good time, 
The pale death-angel comes to summon thee. 
True, there is grief on earth—yet, when ye drain 
Its cup of bitterness, give thanks to God 
If in life’s pilgrimage ye ne’er have known 
The sorrow of the sea! 





ASP?PLR A T:1-0 HS: 


On give me words! within my breast 
Bright thoughts with folded wings are sleeping— 
Long have they lain in silent rest, 
While years have been above me sleeping. 
I long to wake them from their slumbers, 
And scan their faces earnestly, 
And utter forth in glowing numbers, 
Their rare and glorious imagery. 


Oh give me words! sweet words of glee, 
To breathe the air of early morning— 
To tell of mist-wreaths floating free, 
The sides of distant hills adorning— 
To carol like a happy bird, 
Of all sweet sounds in earth and ocean, 
Till in my fairy song be heard 
The soul of life and joyous motion. 


Oh give me words! sad words and low, 
To sing of deep enduring sorrow— 
Of mourning garments trailing slow, 
And that still night which knows no morrow. 





Such sounds as fill the breeze at even, 
Through dim and dewy tree-tops sighing— 
Like harp-strings heard afar in Heaven 
To moaning wind-harps here replying. 


But ah! to sing of Hope and Love, 

Give me soft words to music dancing— 
Like winnowing pinions of a dove, 

Or summer sunbeam lightly giancing— 
Yet constant as the undertone, 

At evening heard beside the ocean, 
Should come a measure wild and lone, 

To whisper all the heart’s devotion. 


Spirit of Song! I crave to stand 
Among thy votaries awed and lowly— 
I would not lay profaning hand 
Upon thy altar high and holy— 
But with unskilled and trembling fingers 
Would string my lute’s deep slumbering chords, 
And if thy breath among them lingers, 


Would pray again for earnest words ! NELL. 
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CATHARINE CLAYTON. 


A TALE OF NEW YORK. 





BY MRS. J. C. CAMPBELL. 





(Continued from page 83.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PLANS AND PROJECTS. 


‘‘ Now, my daughters, see that you acquit your- 
selves handsomely to-night ; after all the money that 
has been spent upon your education, it would be too 
bad if you did not appear to as good an advantage as 
other people. Laura Matilda, don’t laugh so loud, 
you know Lord Chesterfield says it’s vulgar; and 
you, Maria Teresa, do n’t jump quite so high when 
youare dancing, a lady you know should move easily 
and gracefully, and don’t forget to keep your eyes 
open and see how things are managed at Mrs. Clin- 
ton’s. You know she belongs to the é/ite, and as 
this is your first visit to her, I dare say you can learn 
a great deal if you are only on the look out.’”’ Such 
were Mrs. Archer’s instructions to her daughters as 
they were dressing to spend an evening at Mrs. 
Clinton’s, whither the divine count was to accom- 
pany them. 

A young lady was crossing the hall as the party 
entered Mrs. Clinton’s house, at sight of whom the 
sisters started as if they had beheld an apparition, 
and began whispering to each other. ‘Stop until I 
ask the servant who she is,” said one, “ let us find 
out what situation she holds about the house.” 

‘Yes, do ask,’’ said the other, ‘‘ you know they 
were awfully poor, and I would not for the world 
Mrs. Clinton suppose we ever visited such 
people.” 


have 


Having ascertained that the object of their inquiry 
was the governess, the young ladies at once deter- 
mined that if by any chance they met her during the 
evening they would treat her as a perfect stranger, 
an individual too utterly insignificant to be noticed 
by them. 

They were not a little surprised, when, on enter- 
ing the parlor, the first person they saw was Catha- 
rine Clayton, the governess ; the young ladies swept 
past her without deigning a glance, and almost flew 
‘othe other side of the room, where Mrs. Clinton 
and her daughter were standing, protesting in the 
most elaborate terms, how delighted they were at 
seeing their hostess and the lovely Julia looking so 
well. Catharine stood for a moment confounded by 
their conduct—girls she had known so intimately, to 
actin such an absurd manner! But her self-pos- 
session, and with it her self-respect, returned in a 
moment. Mrs. Clinton had seen the whole pro- 


cedure, and knowing on what terms Mrs. Archer 
11 








and her daughters had formerly been with the Clay- 
tons, felt strongly indignant; but the silly world- 
lings were her guests, and, as such, were entitled 
to her polite attention. 

There was one gentleman of the party who shared 
the devotion of the sisters almost equally with the 
count, and they were determined on ferreting out 
who and what he was. Finding an opportunity in 
the course of the evening of addressing Julia Clinton 
alone, Maria Teresa asked if Mr. Lester were not 
a clergyman; adding, she thought so, because he 
had such a grave and dignified appearance. 

‘* No, he is not.”’ 

‘** QO, [suppose he is a gentleman of fortune, travel- 
ing through this country, or, perhaps, a nobleman? 
he has certainly an air distingué.” 

‘‘ Edward Lester is a classical teacher in one of 
our large schools.” 

The young ladies were crest fallen. All their 
politeness, all their winning airs and graces, all their 
battery of side glances, lisping accents, fan flirta- 
tions, had been lost on a schoolmaster! The thing 
was too preposterous! And, lest he might have the 
audacity to presume a little after those innocent 
encouragements, and, perhaps, to call upon them, 
they determined on being uncivil to him during the 
rest of the evening. 

The sisters had ended their third duet, and left the 
piano, when the count, released for a moment from 
his attendance upon Laura Matilda, addressed him- 
self to Catharine in a mixture of French and broken 
English. 

‘‘Chantez vous, Mademoiselle? 
voulez vous chantez for de ladies ?” 

‘‘T seldom sing, sir,” said Catharine, who had 
heard the count speak very plain English once 
during the evening, while a little warm on the 
merits of a favorite racer. 

‘* Ah, vous nous chantez pas—quelle pitié! mais— 
but—you do dance—ah, oui, vous dances—you 
valtze.” 

**T do not waltz.” 

“Non! ah, well, mais, you moost speak de 
Italian.” 

‘‘T read, but do not speak Italian.” 

“* Ah, mon dieu! pourquoi vouz ne parlez |’Italian, 
all de young ladi speak de Italian.” And without 
waiting for a reply to his last question, the count 
abruptly ended the conversation, shrugged his 
shoulders, and seated himself by the Archers. 


Ah, pardon, 
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‘“‘ Dat young ladi, Miss, vat you call her? elle est 
very pretty, mais elle—she is not accomplished.” 

Laura Matilda whispered behind her fan, the 
count shrugged his shoulders higher than before, 
twirled his mustache, and darted a very significant 
look at Catharine, as much as to say, ‘‘ I know who 
you are, and don’t wonder that you neither sing, 
nor waltz, nor speak Italian.” Catharine smiled, 
and quietly pursued the conversation with Lester, 
which had been interrupted by the impertinent in- 
quiries of the count. The Misses Archer displayed 
their high breeding during the evening, by treating 
the governess with silent contempt, tittering audibly 
when she received attentions from any of the gentle- 
men, and talking very loudly in French instead of 
English. 

On their return home they were eagerly questioned 
by their mother as to the occurrences of the evening. 

‘* La, ma,”’ said Laura Matilda, ‘‘ I don’t believe 
Mrs. Clinton is any great things after all; only to 
think of her keeping company with schoolmasters, 
and allowing the governess to remain in the parlor 
when there was company present !” 

‘*You know, my dear, Mrs. Clinton can afford to 
condescend ; people know perfectly well who she is, 
and if she chose to bring the chamber-maid into the 
parlor, no one would dare censure her ; she acts 
with perfect independence in all matters. I hope 
you were civil to those people, meeting them as you 
did at her house, although any where else I would 
not have you take the least notice of them.” 

‘Indeed, ma, we did not speak to Catharine Clay- 
ton at all; and as soon as we found out that Mr. 
Lester was a schoolmaster, we left him to be enter- 
tained by the governess, who was a far more suit- 
able companion for him than we were.” 

‘What did you say his name was ?” 

** Lester.” 

‘Why, I shouldn’t wonder if it was the same 
person Mrs. Kingsland told me about to-day, and if 
what she says be true, I’m sorry you did not play 
your cards better, and treat him more politely.” 

‘*¢ Why, what did she say, ma?” 

‘‘Oh, she told me a long story about a gentleman 
who came here from England—” 

“Lester is English; I found that out, said Maria 
Teresa, interrupting her mother. 

‘“Who came here from England,” resumed Mrs. 
Archer, ‘‘a few years ago; that he was the second 
son of an immensely wealthy family, and that his 
father wished him to enter either the army or the 
church; this the young man refused, saying he dis- 
liked the army, and would never desecrate the 
church by using the holy office of a deacon, for 
which he felt himself unqualified, as the stepping- 
stone to preferment, and so, after some angry words 
from his father, and provoking taunts from his bro- 
ther, he left home and came to the United States, 
and was now in New York, employed as a classical 
teacher in Mr. Elwood’s Academy.” 

‘** But how came she to know all this, ma ?” 

‘Why, Mrs. Dashwood, who arrived in the last 
steamer, told her the whole story, and Mrs. Kings- 





land says it may be relied upon, for that Mrs. D., 
while in England, spent a few days with Lester’s 
aunt, a lady of distinction ; but that is not all, he is 
entitled to a large fortune at the death of his grand- 
father, who is old and infirm, and who wishes his 
grandson to return to England. Edward Lester, 
Mrs. Kingsland calls him.” 

‘Yes, sure enough, his name’s Edward, for I 
heard Julia Clinton call him so.” 

‘* What fools you were, girls, to act as you did, 
He ’s sure of the fortune from his grandfather, and if 
his father and his brother die, he succeeds to a title ; 
now, if you had but played your cards well, both of 
you might have married titles! Only think of it! 
What would Susan Jones say then, with her six 
ugly daughters on hand, any one of whom would be 
thankful for an offer ?” 

‘¢ Well, ma,’”’ said Laura Matilda, for whom all 
this was more particularly meant, ‘‘ well ma, can’t 
we manage to ask him here, and make up for it all ? 
You know my birth-day comes next month, when 
we are to have the fancy ball; and you know, too, 
that Iam to be a shepherdess ; now, as the count is 
almost as good as engaged to Moll, I shall not dare 
ask him to be my attendant shepherd, so I shall con- 
trive to get Lester. Let me alone for managing. 
I shall be on the look out for him in Broadway. Oh, 
let me alone, I’ll nod my head very gracefully, and 
smile very sweetly, so as to show my teeth, which 
you often say, ma, are the prettiest things about me. 
IT know the secret of catching the beaux ; every man 
has vanity, and likes to receive attentions from a 
girl of spirit and fashion, and I dare say Mr. Edward 
Lester will be as well pleased as any one to be 
saluted in Broadway by the belle of Washington 
Place.” - : 

Mrs. Archer, forgetting all the admonitions of 
Lord Chesterfield, laughed outright at the sallies of 
her daughter, and began to speculate upon the proba- 
bility of having both weddings come off at once, 
and the éclat that would attend them. 

The second day after this conversation, as the 
carriage of the Archers was slowly passing through 
the upper part of the city, Laura Matilda espied the 
schoolmaster. She nodded, but he did not heed her. 
This was too bad, but the lady was not easily 
daunted, and putting her head out of the window 
she bowed, and smiled—‘‘ Good morning, Mr. 
Lester’’—her hand was on the check-string, ‘‘ when 
he stops, I will ask him to take a drive with us— 
good morning, Mr. Lester.” He turned, looked up 
fora moment, but there was no smile on his face, 
not even a glance of recognition, as he bowed 
coldly and walked on. 

‘Well, Laura, you’ve made a pretty fool of your- 
self with that John Bull, I’m really ashamed of you.” 

“ Ashamed of me! I’ve done nothing you need 
be ashamed of, let me tell you. Indeed, Moll, you 
had better look at home, and think of all your plans 
for winning the count.” 

‘‘He was a prize worth planning for, but that 
surly Englishman—I ’ve no patience with you!” 

“ Yes, I grant you, if ugliness is worth planning 
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for, if ignorance is worth planning for; didn’t he 
try at first to pass himself off for an Italian? But he 
knew too little of the language for that, and then 
he turned Frenchman, as that was an easier part to 
play. I never look at that retreating forehead of his, 
and the lower part of his face, covered all over with 
horrid ugly hair, but I think of a baboon I saw once 
in a menagerie.” 

‘« Ma, listen to her,’’ said Maria Teresa, who was 
crying with vexation, ‘‘ can’t you make her stop ?” 

‘“‘Hold your tongue, I beg, Laura,” said the 
mother, and do you, Maria, stop crying, for your 
looks will be none the better at the opera to-night, 
if you make your appearance with red eyes; you 
must bathe them with rose water, this will subdue 
the inflammation; now, no more crying, I beg of 
you.” 

They had reached home, and were soon in the 
midst of cosmetics and perfumes, dresses and orna- 
ments, folly and fashion. : 

**T told you how it would be, Laura,” said Maria 
Archer to her sister, who stood, about a week after 
the carv.age adventure, tearing a billet to pieces, ‘‘ I 
told you John Bull would never stoop to play the 
part of Corydon to your Phyllis at the fancy ball.” 

‘*‘ Edward Lester’s a fool, but he’s not the only 
man in the world, thank Heaven !” 

‘* Better luck next time, Laura; hope when you 
next bait your hook you’ll catch something better 
than a tanglang. Addio, Sorella; I drive with the 
count to-day.” 


ee 


CHAPTER IX. 
HAPPINESS. 


Ir was a pleasant day in summer, and, in the 
apartments of Mrs. Clayton, Amy was busily em- 
ployed arranging every thing in the most tasteful 
manner. 

The snowy curtains were gracefully draped over 
the windows of the small front parlor, and from be- 
hind their folds came the scent of roses and gera- 
niums, which had been carefully cultivated in pretty 
flower-pots, and bloomed as brightly as if they were 
the pride of some gay parterre. On the table were 
fresh flowers, simple flowers, for Amy could not 
purchase those that were rare, but who that saw her 
hearts-ease, and double larkspur, and pinks, and 
mignonette, that ‘‘ fragrant weed,’’ grouped to- 
gether with a few roses, and sprigs of lavender, 
and verbena, who that saw these could wish for 
any thing rarer or prettier? Over one of the win- 
dows, in the back room, were trained morning 
glories, and scarlet runners, and the branches of a 
large mulberry, which grew beside the house, had 
been trained over the other, so that it formed a 
beautiful drapery, shutting out the heat and the too 
strong glare of light, while it admitted every breeze. 
In each window hung a cage with a canary, and the 
birds trilled forth their matin and even song in the 
shadow of the bright green leaves. 

‘‘O! Iam sure Catharine will like these branches 





over the window ; and how surprised she will be to 
see the morning-glories so high, and these flowers 
on the table—if I could only think of something else 
she would like—can you, mother? I love to do 
every thing that will please her.” 

‘¢ She is always pleased with what you do for her, 
Amy.” 

“‘T know it, mother—but she is so good, and I 
love her so dearly, that I can’t do half enough for 
her. O, if I were a fairy godmother! Catharine 
should have every thing she wished, without asking 
for it.’’ 

Mrs. Clayton smiled at Amy’s earnestness. Timid, 
truthful and impulsive, warm-hearted and generous, 
Amy looked up to her sister as to a superior being, 
and loved her with the strong and disinterested love 
of a young and confiding heart. 

In the evening, Catharine and William were both 
to be at home, and this was the secret of all Amy’s 
preparations. Mrs. Clayton had that morning re- 
ceived a letter, the contents of which she wished to 
communicate to her children, and Amy had gone to 
them early in the day, with a request from their 
mother to meet at home in the afternoon. 

‘‘ They are coming now, William and Catharine 
together. There they are, mother, just turning the 
corner—I ’]l run and have the door open for them !” 
and Amy ran and held it open until they reached the 
house. 

‘* Dear mother ! how charmingly it looks here !”’ 
exclaimed Catharine. ‘‘ How beautiful these flowers 
are! And look, William, at these back windows, 
covered with vines and branches. This is some of 
your work, Amy.” 

‘‘ Yes, but don’t you think it pretty, Catharine ? 
O, when I’m rich, I’ll have all sorts of rare and 
handsome flowers, and birds, and pictures, and 
books; and mother shall have nothing to do but 
read all day long; and William shall have a study, 
where he may sit by himself and write his sermons ; 
and you, Catharine, shall have the handsomest gar- 
den, and the choicest engravings and books; and I 
—I’ll have a sweet little room, and a rosewood 
writing-desk, and a gold pen, and I’ll write poetry. 
O, how happy we shall all be !” 

The little party laughed at Amy’s ideas of happi- 
ness, and her mother ‘‘ wondered whether a young 
poetess could arrange a tea-table ?”” Through Amy’s 
mind had been flitting in visions of splendid apart- 


‘ments, and many servants moving noiselessly at the 


nod of the mistress of the mansion, and she could 
not forbear smiling when, in a moment after, she 
found herself in the plain, neat basement of a small 
house, with the hands which, in imagination, had 
been guiding the golden pen, making the fire, hang- 
ing on the tea-kettle, and, while waiting for it to 
boil, cutting bread and butter, and arranging the 
table for tea. But love lightens all labor. Love 
throws a rose hue over the common things of com- 
mon life. Love for wife and littke one sweetens 
the toil of the poor laborer; love for the husband of 
her youth gives buoyancy to the step of the wife, as 
she treads the daily round of domestic duties; the 
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thought that it is for him, that his care will be les- 
sened, or his comfort and happiness increased by 
her exertions, will make burdens, otherwise too 
heavy to be borne, light as the idle gossamer that 
floats upon the summer breeze ; and love for them, 
for mother, sister, brother, made Amy’s basement 
brilliant as a banqueting room in a queen’s palace! 

Meantime, Catharine walked from room to room, 
plucking leaves from the geraniums, and listening 
to the birds, while her heart swelled with gratitude. 

*‘T am thinking, mother, what a pleasant contrast 
this house affords to the one we last occupied, and 
wonder it has never occurred to benevolent and 
wealthy individuals to build small and convenient 
houses, that might be rented to persons of moderate 
means. It is true, the money so invested would 
not bring to the capitalist such large returns as if it 
were expended in rearing dwellings for those more 
favored by fortune ; but a far richer reward than a 
high per centage would be his—the sublime con- 
sciousness of doing good! The knowledge that he 
had been instrumental in giving fresh air, and green 
grass, and a few trees, to the sick and pining heart, 
which could neither afford to leave town in the 
pleasant summer months, nor pay the rent de- 
manded for these things in the city! It must be 
that such a method of benefiting their fellows has 
never occurred to charitable people, who give large 
sums to societies, and therefore cannot be accused 
of wanting benevolence. It is a pity they do not 
go more abroad among the mass of the poorer and 
middling classes, and see how many, with pure 
tastes and refined feelings, are compelled to live in 
lanes and alleys, in basements and attics—how 
many such are compelled to come in contact with 
ruder natures, because they cannot pay a high rent. 
If houses were built with small, neat apartments, 
and, instead of lumbering up the lot with rear build- 
ings, if it were left for a grass plat and a flower 
garden, what luxuries would these be to the lovers 
of cleanliness and quiet. But, alas! the rich do not 
think of thus benefiting their fellow creatures.” 

** Perhaps it is only because this method of doing 
good has not suggested itself to their minds, or been 
suggested to them by others,” said Mrs. Clayton. 

Here the conversation was interrupted by Amy’s 
musical voice telling that tea was ready, and adding, 


** Come with a good will, 
Or come not at all.”’ 


‘* You don’t mean to pass that off for original 
poetry, do you, Amy? said William, who was 
always trying to teaze her. ‘‘If you do, all the 
critics, I mean all the boys and girls in the street, 
will convict you of plagiarism, for they have sung 
or said it from time immemorial.” 

The contents of the letter to which we have 
alluded, formed the subject of conversation during 
tea, and again and again each one tried to conjec- 
ture who could be the writer. 

‘*T will read it once more, dear mother.” 

**Do, William; you cannot read too often what 
has given so much happiness.” 





‘Dear Mapam—Knowing that it was your own 
wish, and the desire of your late esteemed husband, 
that your son, after passing through college, should 
study for the ministry, I place at your disposal the 
funds requisite for carrying your plans into execu- 
tion. Let the amount be invested in any manner 
you think safest and best; and I beg you will have 
no hesitation, my dear madam, in making free use 
of what comes to you thus anonymously. Believe 
me, with the truest regard, yours.” 

‘*O, who can it be ?” said Catharine; ‘‘ if we only 
knew, that we might thank him.” 

‘*T wish I could find out; when I am rich he shall 
have the handsomest room in my beautiful house, 
and—”’ 

‘¢ What! castle building again, Amy? Well, I 
wish you were rich, and then I should not be under 
any obligation to a stranger,’”’ said William, who sat 
holding the letter in his hand, and looking thought- 
fully upon it. 

‘* William,” said his mother, ‘‘ you are now old 
enough to decide for yourself; have you any hesita- 
tion in accepting this generous offer? If you have, 
say it at once, and we will keep the money until we 
can restore it to the rightful owner.” 

‘*T hardly know what to do, mother, it seems so 
like charity. Although it is the dearest wish of my 
heart to go to college, and then study for the ministry, 
yet I would rather forego this wish, and work at the 
lowest employment, than be looked upon as a pen- 
sioner on any man’s bounty. I have often thought, 
that if I had completed my college course, I might 
have entered the Theological Seminary as a benefi- 
ciary, and then, when I obtained a parish, I would 
repay all the cost of my education, and preach a 
quarterly sermon in aid of the funds of the insti- 
tution.” 

‘““Who’s castle building now, I wonder?’ said 
Amy, looking with mock gravity into her brother's 
face. a 

‘*T am glad of one thing, however,” William con- 
tinued, ‘‘ that the students are no longer called bene- 
ficiaries, but are entitled to a scholarship as a re- 
ward of merit. It is said, ‘ what’s in a name?’ but 
I think there’s a great deal in it, andI never can 
forget the remark I heard made at the last com- 
mencement. There was a lady near me who was 
praising the abilities of a young man that had just 
received his testimonials, when another lady sneer- 
ingly remarked, ‘O, he’s nothing but a charity 
scholar !’”’ x 

‘*My dear William,” said Mrs. Clayton, ‘‘I re- 
gret that such a silly remark should have made so 
strong an impression. Many of the most pious, ex- 
emplary, and useful men in the ministry have re- 
ceived their education in this manner. It is no fault 
of theirs if the gift of wealth has been withheld from 
them; they have that which money cannot buy, 
talents, and godlike intellect, and it would be wrong 
if false pride, or dread of ill-natured remarks from 
the narrow-minded and cold-hearted, should make 
them bury the one, or neglect to cultivate the other.”’ 

“T try to think so too, mother, yet sometimes 
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proud feelings will rise up in opposition to my better 
judgment; but in this matter, of so much interest to 
us all, I will be guided by you; now tell me exactly 
what you think about it?” 

“‘T think, my dear, that you should accept the 
offer ; nor will you compromise your self-respect by 
so doing. It has been made in all kindness, and 
doubtless a refusal would but pain the generous 
heart which has sought to befriend us with so much 
delicacy. If God spare your life, you may yet be 
enabled to refund the amount, and thus lighten the 
weight of obligation, while your heart remains 
grateful for the kindness. I hope you will never be 
of the number of those who are ashamed to acknow- 
ledge a favor, and who repay the disinterested good- 
ness of a friend by neglect and ingratitude, or, what 
is worse, depreciate the motives of these who could 
have no possible interest to promote, in serving 
them.” , 

‘* Dear mother, let it be as you wish, and I pro- 
mise you that I will endeavor to be the most diligent 
scholar within the walls of the college. What are 
you thinking about all this time, Catharine? you 
have not said one word since mother and I began to 
speak.” 

‘*T wished that mother might be heard without in- 
terruption, but now that your affairs are satisfac- 
torily settled, I will communicate something nearly 
as strange as the contents of the letter.” 

‘* What is it, sister, what is it ?”’ said Amy quickly. 
‘““IT know it must be something good, you look so 
pleased about it.’ ‘‘ It relates to you, Amy.” 

“To me! O, what is it ?” 

** Can’t you guess ?” 

‘*Let me see—perhaps some one will send mea 
mocking-bird, you know I want one so badly—no? 
—well, maybe somebody will give me all Miss 
Edgeworth’s, or Miss Sedgwick’s works, and if they 
do—you know that old bracket of ours—well—I 
have some handsome green paper, and the other 
day I found some of the narrow gilt bordering we 
used to have, and I will paste them on the shelves, 
and put in a new green ribbon, and it will do to hang 
in that corner: I hope it may be the books!” 

** Perhaps it’s the gold pen to write poetry with,” 
suggested William. 

‘* No, it is none of these, and as you cannot guess 
I must tell you. Mrs. Clinton desired me to ask 
mother, if she would allow Amy to come every day 
to her house, and receive instructions with Ida and 
Emily. Emily is about your own age, Amy, and is 
a very lovely, amiable little girl. What do you say, 
mother? Will you trust Amy tome? Do you think 
I can be the ‘ good governess ?’ ”’ 

For a moment Mrs. Clayton was silent. Amy, 
mistaking the cause of her mother’s emotion, threw 
her arms about her neck, and whispered, ‘‘ Don’t 
you wish me to leave you, mother? You will be 
alone nearly all day if I go.” 

** ‘Would you like it, Amy ?” 

“OQ, of all things,” said the child, clapping her 
hands, ‘‘ but will you not be lonesome? I can’t go 
if you are, mother.” 

11* 





‘No, my love, I will not be lonesome, my heart 
has too many pleasant thoughts to dwell upon. God 
has been very good to us, my children. In our 
greatest poverty and destitution, the hand of His 
protecting providence was ever upholding us. In 
the darkest hours of trial, the light of his love sent a 
ray of hope to cheer our almost desponding hearts. 
God has been very good to us, and may our future 
lives be devoted to his service.” 

Twilight deepened into night, and the moonbeams 
stole in through the vine leaves, and rested on Amy’s 
beautiful face as she sat with her head reclining on 
her mother’s lap. The soul of the young girl was 
in dreamland. That was a happpy night in the 
widow’s dwelling. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE FANCY BALL. 


Crowds of fashionables were thronging to the illu- 
minated mansion of the Archers. It was the night 
of the fancy ball, and all the world was expected to 
be present. 

There were kings and peasants, monks and 
soldiers, princesses and flower-girls, ballad-singers 
and sisters of charity, noble lords and stately dames 
of the olden time, and simple shepherd lads and 
lasses. Among these latter was Laura Archer, lead- 
ing about a pet lamb tied with a blue ribbon, in the 
manner in which ladies lead their lap-dogs. She 
had hesitated for some time between a lamb and a 
goat and pipe, a la Sterne’s Maria. But the lamb at 
length prevailed, as she wanted a shepherd to attend 
her with his crook. It was for this she had written, 
requesting the presence of Edward Lester. In place 
of him might be seen an ungainly man, with dyed 
whiskers, and a jaunty wig, a little lame in one of 
his feet, and using his crook as a walking-stick to 
help him follow the 


‘Snow-white mountain lamb, and a maiden at its side.” 


Maria Teresa, in her robe of ermine and velvet, 
with the diadem on her brow, looked, her mother 
thought, exactly like the picture of Queen Victoria 
she had seen in a window down Broadway ; and the 
count, the divine count, was certainly handsomer 
and more like a prince than Prince Albert himself 
(whom he personated) could be, as the latter was 
nothing but a German, with red hair and sandy 
whiskers. 

We will not stop to detail the ridiculous things 
that were said and done, by many who had no con- 
ception whatever of the characters they repre- 
sented. However, bating some little jealousies and 
heart-burnings, the evening passed off gaily enough, 
and after her guests had taken their departure, Mrs. 
Archer sought her husband to detail her triumph. 

‘¢ But where are the girls? I must see Maria, to 
tell her how well she looked. Depend upon it, Mr. 
Archer, that girl will be a princess yet. I begin to 
think the count is not quite the thing for her, and as 
he professed his willingness to marry either of the 
girls when he first came here, I will try and play my 
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cards so that he will yet take Laura. When we go 
abroad next year, I have no doubt but some rich 
Italian prince will fall in love with Maria, and then, 
only think of it, Mr. Archer! one daughter a prin- 
cess, and the other a countess! Bless my stars! 
What will Susan Jones say then?” 

Mr. Archer had long ceased to expostulate ; utter- 
ing a half groan, he turned away front his wife, and, 
sick and dispirited, threw himself on the bed in his 
own room, and was soon buried in a dull, heavy, 
unrefreshing sleep. 

Laura was with her mother, but Maria could.no 
where be found. On examining her room, they 
found the drawers in disorder. From them, and 
from her wardrobe, most of her valuable clothing 
had been taken. Her dressing-case lay open, and 
all her jewelry was gone. On a table lay two or 
three lines, hurriedly written with a pencil, which in- 
formed them that she had eloped with her beloved 
count. Mrs. Archer did not wake her husband, in- 
deed she did not think it worth while to do so, and it 
was not until the next morning at breakfast that he 
heard his daughter was missing. What could have 
been the girl’s motive? Her mother had all along 
forwarded her wishes, and her father was not 
allowed to interfere in the matter. True, when- 
ever he had been appealed to, he gave a flat denial. 
But what of that? Both mother and daughters.were 
too well accustomed to have their own way to be in 
the least daunted. Mrs. Archer could not forgive 
Maria for putting it out of her power to have a 
splendid wedding, and the only thing that soothed 
her wounded pride, was, that her daughter had 
ran away with a count! 

In about a week a letter was received from the 
missing damsel, which ran as follows : 

‘* Deak MammMa—You know I never could bear 
the dull, old-fashioned way of getting married, with- 
out any trouble at all, every body consenting but 
papa, (who, as you say, ‘is as good as nobody.’ 
No, no! I am fond of romance—and so is my divine 
Antonio—and we arranged a pretty little plan be- 
tween us. On the night of the ball, the count’s 
carriage drove to the opposite side of the street, at 
a short distance from our house, and I repeatedly 
stole away from the company, and threw out seve- 
ral parcels, which were caught by the count’s ser- 
vant, who was standing on the side-walk ready to 
receive them. Just before the ball broke up, I con- 
trived to muffle myself and steal out unperceived. 
I was soon joined by my Antonio. We drove to 
the house of a clergyman, roused him from his 
slumbers, had the ceremony performed, and left 
New York in the morning. 

‘*Wasn’t that a dear, delightful, romantic way 
of getting married? You know it is three months 
since the count first visited our house, and I thought 
I knew him perfectly; but, like Lucy Clarke, who 
married her husband after a week’s courtship, I can 
say, ‘Antonio improves on acquaintance.’ Her 
husband’s name wasn’t Antonio, though—it was 
Jeremiah! Horrid! Jeremiah Jarnigan! Tell 
Lolly she may lay as many traps as she pleases, 





now the count is safe. I hope she’ll be more fortu- 
nate the next time she puts her head out of the car- 
riage window. 
** Your loving and dutiful, 
‘* Maria Teresa Cantino.” 

‘*T hope to Heaven she ’Il get enough of him yet!” 
was the kind response of Laura to her sister’s letter. 

Mr. Archer was the only one who seemed to feel 
the loss of his daughter. His heart, unlike his wife’s, 
was devoid of vanity and ambition; and had his 
children sought his kindness, or even repaid what 
he bestowed without their seeking, they would have 
found him a fond and indulgent parent. But during 
their tender years his heart had been engrossed by 
the accumulation of wealth, and his daughters were 
entirely under the control of their mother. He often 
comforted himself with the thought that they were 
too young to receive any impressions, and that when 
they grew older he would take more charge of their 
education, and make them what he wished. But 
when they had grown older, and he attempted to use 
the least parental authority, the young ladies rebelled 
and ran to mamma, who always took the part of her 
darlings, and in their hearing reproached Mr. Archer 
for his undue severity. By degrees, he became 
weary of these repeated conflicts,.and-left both mo- 
ther and daughters to themselves; while they re- 
garded him as a mere money-making machine, of 
no use in the world but to coin gold for their ex- 
travagance. As for Mrs. Archer, she had the con- 
solation of telling the friends who came to condole 
with her, ‘‘ that if the dear child had eloped, it was 
with no vulgar person, but a real count’’—and Laura 
rejoiced in her heart to be rid of her sister. 

It was the gay season at Saratoga, and Maria and 
her dear Antonio were there, figuring among the 
fashionables, gay with the gayest, and dashing with 
the dashiest. 

But already had there been some matrimonial 
téte-a-tétes, in which the lady pouted and wept, and 
the gentleman forgot his soft tone and broken Eng- 
lish. Many changes were rung on the word money 
during these discussions, the count swearing that his 
funds were growing low, and that his wife must 
write to her father. Maria, although spoiled and 
self-willed, had not the cool assurance of her sister, 
and forbore complying with her husband’s request. 
At length they returned to New York, and took 
lodgings in a fashionable hotel. Here the count 
compelled his wife to write a note addressed to her 
mother, but which he hoped might fall into the hands 
of Mr. Archer himself. Unfortunately, it was not 
received by either, but by Laura, who, to her other 
accomplishments, added those of breaking seals, and 
imitating various handwritings. She answered it in 
the name of her father, pouring a torrent of wrath on 
the unhappy Maria, commanding her never to dare 
write, or trouble him in any way again, adding that 
he had disinherited and cast her off forever ! 

The rage of the count on receiving this answer 
knew no bounds, and after venting his passion on 
his poor wife in a harsher manner than he had ever 
done before, he deliberately went to the bureau, took 
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out a valuable gold watch and chain, a number of 
rings, and other costly trinkets, and began arranging 
them in separate boxes. Maria sat trembling, silent 
and tearful, not daring to speak lest he should again 
become enraged; but when she saw him put them 
in his pocket, fasten his coat, and walk toward the 
door, she could contain herself no longer. 

‘‘ Where are you going, Antonio? Pray, do not 
take those things from me—pray, do not—leave me 
at least that diamond ring—oh, leave me that !—it 
was papa’s present on my last birth-day.” 

The weeping girl clung to his arm, but he rudely 
shook her off, and in a harsh tone, and with a vile 
oath cursed both her and her papa, and flung him- 
self violently out of the room. 

Maria was alone—alone in her destitution—alone 
in her despair! She was reaping the bitter fruits of 
her ingratitude and folly, and the tempter was whisp- 
ering dark and sinful thoughts to her unhappy heart. 

‘‘T cannot live! I will not live !’”’ she exclaimed, 
starting to her feet. ‘‘ No one cares for me—I will 
die, and end this misery at once !” 

Again she seated herself and again arose. This 
time she opened the window and looked out. There 
was total darkness, for the moon was eclipsed, and 
she shuddered with fear as she closed the window, 
and stood with her hands clasped to her burning 
forehead. There was a knocking at the door—she 
started, and in a hollow voice asked the person to 
come in. It-was only her maid, who came to ask if 
she had rung the bell. On being answered in the 
negative, the woman still remained, and Maria 
trembled and turned away her face, thinking her 
purpose could be detected there; so true it is that 
‘** guilt makes cowards of us all.” The servant, a 
kind-hearted Scotch lassie, after looking earnestly at 
her for a moment, said— 

‘‘ Ye dinna leuk oure weel, me leddy; wull ye 
tell me gif there ’s ony thing I can do for ye?” 

‘Nothing, Maggie. I’ve a headach, and feel a 
little nervous, that is all.” 

With a respectful and well meant familiarity, 
Maggie put her hand on that of her mistress. 

‘“Gude sake! but ye’r awfu’ cauld. Ill rin 
doon an’ ask a wee handfu’ o’ meal frae th’ cook, 
an’ mak ye a wee sup 0’ warm paritch.”’ 

‘ Never mind, Maggie. I thank you—but I could 
not take it now.”’ 

Maggie was a shrewd observer, and had noticed 
that her ‘‘ puir leddy,” as she called her, was un- 
happy ; and more than once she had seen traces of 
tears on her mistress’s cheek. She saw, too, that 
the ‘‘ puir leddy’’ was left nearly all day and all 
night to the solitude of her own room, for her hus- 
band not only neglected her himself, but kept up a 
perfect system of espionage, lest she should com- 
municate with the boarders, and perhaps disclose his 
infamous conduct. In consequence of this treat- 
ment of his wife, by her master, Maggie showed 
toward Maria a tenderness of manner which was 
often soothing to the irritated feelings of the friend- 
less sufferer, and which made Maria permit the 
seeming freedom of the honest, warm-hearted girl. 





“‘Tts awfu’ mirk the night, an’ ye bein’ alane 
might hae been frighted like—an’ nae wonder gif ye 
war’, for I hae thought o’ naething but the day 0’ 
judgment since I Jeukit on the moon, an’ saw it turn 
sae black an’ awfw’ like.” 

The day of judgment! These words arrested 
Maria’s attention, and gently dismissing Maggie, 
with an assurance that she was better, and would 
ring if she required her services, she was once more 
alone. 

The day of judgment! Was there such a day? 
She had heard of it occasionally when lounging in 
church, admiring her own dress, or criticising her 
neighbors ; but it had long been a forgotten sound, 
until Scotch Maggie spoke it in a tone of solemn 
earnestness. Was there, or rather would there be 
such a day? And would she be there? Her every 
deed and thought arrayed before the Judge? On 
what had she but now been thinking? Self-destruc- 
tion! Horrible! Horrible! 

Because her own rebellious and unsubdued will 
had .brought wo upon herself—because her own 
crime had brought its own punishment—she would 
rashly fling away the precious gift of life with 
which her Creator had endowed her—would peril 
her immortal soul, and stand with all this load of 
guilt upon her head at the dread day of judgment! 
These were the first serious thoughts that had ever 
passed through the poor girl’s mind, and humbled 
and repentant, she involuntarily fell on her knees, 
and asked God for pity and pardon. When her 
husband returned, she bore his taunts and unkind- 
ness with patience and meekness. The good seed 
had already been sown which might yet bring forth 
a plentiful harvest. 

A week or two had passed away, during which 
Maria had endeavored to calm and soothe her hus- 
band’s irritable temper, but without effect, when, at 
an early hour one morning, a loud knocking was 
heard at the docr, and it was told the count some 
gentlemen wished to see him.- Hurriedly dressing 
himself he left the room. His wife heard a noise, 
and angry voices in the hall, and with some trepida- 
tion awaited her husband’s return; but, instead of 
him, Maggie entered and spoke to her mistress. 

‘‘ Dinna be frighted, yer leddyship; its unco odd, 
but nae doot me maister wull explain a’ to yer 
sateesfaction.”’ 

‘“ What is odd, Maggie? What was the cause of 
the noise I heard just now 2” 

‘‘T canna weel tell, yer leddyship; but my maister 
has gane oot verra airly th’ morn.” 

‘¢Gone out! Where to? Who was with him?” 

‘¢T dinna ken wha was wi’ him—but they war nae 
gentlefolk, I’m thinking, frae their leuks.”’ 

‘‘May I speak with you a moment, madam 2” 
asked the proprietor of the hotel, looking in at the 
half open door. 

‘Certainly, sir.” Maggie withdrew. and, for a few 
moments, there was an embarassing silence. 

‘*T do not know that you are fully aware, my dear 
madam, of what occurred this morning,” said Mr 
Masters, hesitatingly. 
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“What has occurred? My maid informed me 
that my husband—” 

Maria paused—she felt that whatever had taken 
place must relate to him. 

‘““T am sorry to say he has been placed under 
arrest.” F 

‘Arrest! For what? In the name of pity tell 
me all at once !” 

Mr. Masters again hesitated. 

‘Tell me, sir, I beg of you!’’ said Maria, in 
agony. ‘‘ The reality cannot be more dreadful than 
this suspense.” 

‘** Various things have been charged against him, 
among the rest swindling and forgery !” 

Maria fell as if struck down by a blow, and, for 
awhile, was unconscious of her wretchedness. Mr. 
Masters and his excellent wife paid every attention 
to the poor sufferer, who, for a few days, was un- 
able to leave her room. The moment her strength 
permitted, she obtained permission to visit the cell 
of her husband. Every day she went to him, sooth- 
ing and endeavoring to comfort him, forgetting his 
past unkindness, and weeping over his present mis- 
fortunes. Meantime, the newspapers were filled 
with contradictory reports, all, however, agreeing 
in denouncing the soi-disant count as a villain and 
an impostor. Some, not content with exposing the 
crimes of the husband, indulged in a strain of ribald 
mirth at the expense of the wife, displaying their 
vulgar witticism in contrasting the cells in the Hall 
of Detention, with the superb magnificence of a 
nobleman’s palace, and wondering whether her 
ladyship admired the new residence of her lord? 

Have the conductors of such journals no human 
sympathies ? Have they no mothers, no sisters, no 
wives, that they can thus sport with the wretched- 
ness of awoman? Why will they court the laugh 
of the malevolent (for none other will laugh) by 
shooting poisoned weapons, every one of which 
rankles in the heart of some innocent victim con- 
nected by the closest ties with the real or supposed 
criminal? Have they no fear of God, no love for man, 
in their hearts, that they thus scatter fire-brands, 
arrows and death, and say—‘ they are in sport ?” 

At length the time appointed for the trial arrived. 

The count was proved to be an impostor, con- 
victed of the crimes which had been alledged against 
him, and sentenced to twenty years’ confinement in 
the State Prison. 

Maria exerted herself to the utmost—she wrote, 
petitioned, did every thing in her power to obtain a 
pardon—but it could not be granted, for it was 
proved on the trial that the convict had been par- 
doned not more than two years before. 

The once gay girl, the sometime wretched wife, 
was now utterly alone, and but for some objects of 





value, which had not been observed by her husband 
on the night he plundered her drawer, she would 
have been destitute. But she no longer rebelled— 
she felt that chastisement had been good for her— 
her health, too, was failing—and humbled and sub- 
dued she resolved on making one more appeal to 
her family. In terms of repentance and sorrow she 
wrote to her father, and, dreading her sister’s influ- 
ence, she addressed the letter to his place of busi- 
ness. Mr. Archer went to her immediately, and the 
first fond intercourse of their lives then took place 
between the sorrowing father and repentant child. 

‘* You must go home with me, my dear—you must 
no longer remain among strangers.”’ 

‘‘ Dear father, although you are so kind to me, I 
am yet afraid to meet my mother and sister ; from 
your last letter I was led to believe that none of you 
would ever forgive me.” 

‘‘ What letter are you talking about, child?” 

‘‘ One I received in answer to a note I sent you 
some time ago.” 

‘‘T never received any communication from you; 
but I see—I see—’’? Mr. Archer paused, and both 
were silent. A conviction of the truth flashed upon 
them—the letter had been forged by Laura! 

At first, Mrs. Archer and Laura positively refused 
admitting Maria into the house. She had disgraced 
the family by running away with a fellow who was 
no count after all, but a vile convict from the State 
Prison! What woud Susan Jones say? But in 
this point Mr. Archer was firm, and her own room 
was prepared for her under the superintendence of 
her father. 

For a‘week after her return home Maria did not 
see her sister; and when they met Laura taunted her 
most bitterly. As for Mrs. Archer, all her trouble 
was to learn ‘‘ what her friends would say of the 
affair ?—and to wonder if they would visit her, after 
such a disgrace befalling her daughter?” But they 
did visit her, for while Maria was confined to her 
chamber, a confirmed invalid, her mother and sister 
received and entertained their guests in a greater 
style of magnificence than ever. 

Many an hour of sweet communion had Mr. Archer 
with his suffering child. He left the counting-room 
early every afternoon, and passed the time in her 
sick chamber. With his own hand he ministered to 
her wants, and she watched for his step at the ap- 
pointed time, and her eye lighted up at his approach, 
and she loved him with the* deep love of an aflec- 
tionate child for a fond and revered parent. 

Thus were these two drawn together by sorrow. 
Thus was she taught the folly of her former frivolous 
pursuits, and thus did he find one frail flower to love 
and cherish in the barren wilderness by which he 
was surrounded. [Conclusion tn our next, 





EPIGRAM. 


Sarp a Judge to a Culprit he ’d known in his youth, 
* Well, Sandy ! what ’s come of the rest of the fry ?”” 





‘“ Please your worship,” cried Sandy, “to tell you the truth, 
They ’re every one hanged but your henor and I.” 























AGNUS. 


OR, THE LITTLE PET LAMB. 


I NEVER shall forget the day 

I went to see sweet Atice GRay— 
The little Lams that lived half way 
To Heaven above—the child of May. 
For near the path that led me by 
The plum-trees, on the ground did lie 
A little lamb, whose child-like ery 
Told it had wandered there to die! 


Its mother, wandering from the fold, 
When it was only three days old, 
Was found upon the open wold, 
Dead—dying of the bitter cold! 

All day along the deep ravine, 
Beside the rill that rolled between 
Two sloping hills of emerald green, 
Its little tiny tracks were seen. 


All night upon the emerald moss, 

That did the old gray rocks emboss, 
Beside the stream it could not cross— 
It lay lamenting its great loss ! 

In pale cold swoon, with dew bedight, 
Low in the moon’s soft arms of light, 
This lily lay in beauty bright, 
Snowing her whiteness on the night. . 


For, as the little dappled fawn, 
Out of the lily-jeweled lawn, 

At day-break, eyes the milky swan 
Floating upon the lake at dawn— 
So did she, from the emerald lea 
Of this dark life, gaze silently 

At lambs beneath the big oak tree, 
Sporting in joyful jubilee. 


Thus, all day long adown the vale, 
Vocal with her eternal wail, 

She wandered, sighing out her tale 
Upon the suckle-scented gale. 
Sometimes amid the verdant bowers, 
Attended by the noontide hours, 

She scattered dew from off the flowers, 
Down on her limbs in pearly showers. 


Thus, orphaned in her utmost need, 
Heaven-exiled on the dewy mead— 
A weary, weary life indeed, 

Did she among the lilies lead. 

At noontide, with the wild gazelles, 
Amid the flowery asphodels, 

She learnt to drink from dewy wells, 
That fountained in the lily-bells. 














BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


Feed my lambs.—Bidle. 


The fawn may seek the mountain doe— 
Down from the hills may leap the roe 
To where the saintly lilies blow 

All night upon the vales below; 

The amorous doe may come again 

Back to the isles of jasper-cane— 

But, for her mother, death has slain, 
She all night long shall wait in vain. 


For three long months, in bitter cold, 
With child-like plaint, it meekly told 
Its sorrows to the snowy fold 

That fleeced all night the open wold. 
At midnight, by the purling rill 

That caroled down the distant hill, 
She heard the plaintive whippowil 


Beg to be whipped—keeps begging still. 


I took it from the place it lay, 

And bore it to sweet Alice Gray— 

The little Lams that lived half way 

To Heaven above—the child of May. 

It never, from the first, was wild, 

But followed her like some sweet child, 
With artless innocence, so mild, 

As meek as it was undefiled. 


Then, in an ocean of green wheat 

I placed it, that it there might eat, 
Where, wading with its silver feet, 
Its happiness seemed now complete. 
But how I loved that little lamb, 
That played at evening in the calm, 
With Alice, on sweet beds of balm— 
Is only known to the I am. 


Although it lived till it was grown, 
Its fellows it would never own— 
Forgetting not the kindness shown 
To it by me when left alone. 

One day, I turned it out to see 

If it would keep the company 

Of other sheep, when, instantly, 

It left them, running back to me. 


Thus, humanized, it drew content 
From those that Nature never meant 
To be its partners, when she sent 

It in this world where life is spent. 
For never till its dying day, 

Did it the full-grown sheep betray ; 
It was so like sweet ALIcE GRay, 

Its lambhood never passed away. 
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One day, to please the love divine 

Of my dear sister Adeline, 

Whose spirit now in Heaven doth shine— 
I made her, out of new white pine, 

A little wagon with four wheels, 

And, harnessing the lamb, with peals 

Of laughter ringing at my heels, 

I drove her all about the fields. “ 


The sheep, with heads uplifted, stared, 
As if they thought it were too hard 

To be from freedom thus debarred— 
Pulling her all about the yard. 

Thus did I while the time away, 

With my dear little ALiceE Gray— 
The little Lams that lived half way 
To Heaven above—the child of May. 


When it got hungry, as is so 

With little lambs on earth below, 

I made my little brother go 

And steal me bread—his name wds Joe. 





So, when my joy was most complete, 
I called it from the field of wheat— 
It ran to me with silver feet, 

As if it did its mother meet. 


And while it stood there by my side, 

A rope around its neck I tied; 
Expecting soon, with joyful pride, 

To take my sister out to ride. 

Then, rubbing it upon the head, 

Thus to myself I softly said— 

“ Wait till I get some crumbs of bread!” 
When I got back—the lamb was dead ! 


While it was tethered to the stake, 
The rope got tangled round its neck : 
Finding it never more would wake, 

I thought my very heart would break! 
I buried it deep in the clay, 

And went to tell sweet ALice GRaY— 
The little Lams that lived half way 
To Heaven above—cried all that day ! 
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BOCACCIO AT .THE TOMB OF VIRGIL. 





BY MRS. E. J. EAMES, 





Bocaccio made a vow at the Tomb of Virgil to renounce the follies of his youth, and win for himself a “ name, 


and fame.’’ 


Tue golden fruit, and snowy flowers, of the scented orange 
bough, 
Swept currents of rich fragrance o’er Posilippo’s purple 
brow ; 
The soft sweet-blowing myrtle breathed on that enchanted 
ground, 
Song, poesy, and romance filled the glowing realm around : 
And the rippling waves of that lovely bay 
Like rosy gems in the sunlight lay. 


But o’er a haunted sepulchre, whose place was holy 
ground, 
By which an ancient monument stood, with wild ivy 
crowned,— 
There fell the sunlight loveliest—there sweetest sounds 
were heard, 
And the softest airs of the southern breeze around that 
place were stirred. 
For there he slept, whose dust has made 
That spot a shrine still undecayed. 


And there beneath a laurel tree, embowered in emerald 
gloom, 
A youth of twenty sammers knelt by Virgil’s classic tomb—. 
A glorious youth, with stately head, and pale, bright noble 
brow— 
Each feature cast in the antique mould of “ Florence long 
ago”’?— 
And every glance of his dark deep eye 
Seemed the spirit-wakening of Poesie ! 





From Arno’s fair and leafy vale the young Bocaccio came ; 
His silvery lyre-string ne’er had woke to the music voice 
of fame— 
But all-radiant had his life-path ’mid the rose and purple 
lain, 
And his name in love, and beauty’s bowers a charmed 
word had been: 
*Mongst troubadours and knights was he 
The prince of gallant chivalrie. 


But now he stood beside that grave, sad, yet with soul 
sublime— 
There, vowed no more to trifle with the solemn trust of 
time ! 
No more at Pleasure’s Proteus-shrine to cast his bright 
gifts down— 
Henceforth his guiding-star should light the path-way to 
renown : 
There was the mind’s high empire won, 
In the greatness of what should be done. 


And well, O youthful votary ! didst thou redeem the past— 
The shadows from thy earlier years a glorious manhood 
cast— “ 
The applause of dazzling multitudes followed thy gifted 
name, a 
And still thy lays and legends live on the starry seroll of 
fame. 
Though centuries on time’s wing have sped, 
Thy name lives mid the illustrious dead. 
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OR, A SUMMER NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF ‘f MARMADUKE WYVIL,” “CROMWELL,” ‘THE BROTHERS,” ETC. 





AT a few miles’ distance from the town of Douay, 
lying in the great plain toward Lens, upon a large 
stream tributary to the Scarpe, there stands to this 
day a tall castellated building, surrounded by old 
orchards and spacious gardens, now all dilapidated 
and degraded to mean uses. 

The site of the Chateau de Rosieres, for such is the 
name which it has still retained, although from being 
the abode of knights and nobles it has descended to 
the grade of a mere farmer’s dwelling, is still beau- 
tiful in the extreme; and the thick clumps of shrub- 
bery, now all neglected'and untrimmed, the soft 
carpet of the verdant lawn, and the transparent 
mirror of the clear, quiet, brimful brook, to which 
the grounds slope downward, bear living testimony 
to its departed charms of ornamental scenery. 

The days of which I write, however—the days of 
the decline of feudal power and feudal glory, though 
not as yet of feudal wealth or magnificence—beheld 
the chateau and its rich demesne still in its prime of 
cultured loveliness. 

And, what was something remarkable for that part 
of France, its broad corn-fields waved unharvested 
by any hostile sickle ; its grand old forests stretched 
for leagues around unfelled by foreign axes; its 
flocks and herds fed safely in the abundant pastures ; 
its dappled foresters, the wilder denizens of brake 
and glade and dingle, fled from no horn, save of 
their privileged and titled hunter. For in those 
days, the earliest of the Grand Monarque’s royal 
boyhood, foreign invasion and domestic strife had 
ravaged, for long years, the confines of unhappy 
France; and, on that ever bloody frontier of the 
Netherlands, armies had been set many times, 
through many following campaigns, face to face 
in that terrible arbitrament, which nothing can de- 
cide but the last judge—the sword. 

In those days, then, the chateau was a vast pile of 
red brick, faced, at the angles of the buildings, and 
at the casings of the doors and windows, with hewn 
stone of a whitish hue. It consisted of a large square 
keep, or corps de logis, six stories in height, with 
four tall windows on each side of the great door ; 
with a high peaked roof of gray slate, and a square 
tower at each of the four angles, each tower having 
a door at the base, and branching out, if I may so 
express myself, at its summit into four circular tur- 
rets with peaked roofs, such as, from their simili- 
tude to that useful implement, are generally known 
by the name of pepper-boxes. 





The windows in this venerable pile were ex- 
tremely numerous ; and, except on the ground floor, 
very irregular, both in size and position, and alike 
only in their many sub-divisions, their heavy leaden 
casements, and their innumerable diamond shaped 
panes of glass, for the most part plain, but here and 
there gorgeously tinted. 

On that side of the castle which fronted the high 
road from Lens to Douay, this keep was all that 
could be distinguished from without; for from the 
outer angle of each of the two towers, which flanked 
it to the right and left, there ran a lofty wall of brick, 
coped and battlemented with white stone, extending 
in parallel lines from the building to the road. 

The space between these walls, equal to the width 
of the corps de logis, was closed, at the distance of 
five hundred yards from the great door, by a magnifi- 
cent palisade of iron work, splendidly gilded, having 
a massive gate of scroll work in the centre; and 
through its whole length ran a double avenue of 
enormous limetrees, dividing the space into a cen- 
tral chancel, if I may so term it from its similitude to 
the grand works of the Gothie architect, and two 
side aisles, of impenetrable verdure. 

For several miles, on either hand the gates, the 
road was flanked by long sweeping walls of brick, 
enclosing the home-chase, and suffering nothing to 
be seen but the green heads of the forest giants which 
diversified its level surface. 

On the opposite side of the edifice, however, two 
wide extended corridors, or wings, of a single story, 
stretched far to either hand; and from each of these, 
another pile was thrust forward at right angles, ex- 
actly similar to each other, and to the main building, 
although smaller and less lofty in architecture and 
device, 

The square enclosed between these three nearly 
equilateral sides, and the ha-ha, or sunken fence, 
which bounded it on the fourth, was surrounded by 
a noble terrace, adorned with balustrades of carved 
stone, richly sculptured urns, and many flights of 
broad easy steps, from each of which converged a 
wide paved walk to a common centre, occupied by 
a splendid fountain, inferior—if inferior—only to 
the great jet d’eau at Versailles. 

Beyond the sunken fence again, there extended 
for nearly half a mile in length, and of equal width, 
a terraced garden, with fruit trees en espalier, clipped 
hedges, trim parterres, and all the stately decorations 
of that formal period. And without this again a 
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wilderness, or maze, as it was called, more lovely 

-than any thing that can be easily imagined. Here 
set, as thickly as the woods in Vallombrosa, with 
every picturesque and graceful timber-tree ; here 
opening into sunny lawns; there arched into. long 
bowery walks, very vaults of dark umbrage, as cool 
and almost as dim as arcades hewn in the living 
rock, with a glimpse, at the far end of each, of the 
broad crystal brook, framed, as it were, in a setting 
of green leaves. 

So large was the space of ground actually occu- 
pied by this wilderness, so numerous the mazy and 
labyrinthine walks, and so dense the pleached foliage 
of the yew and hornbeam hedges, that any person 
who had wished to avoid observation might well 
have kept himself undiscovered, although a hundred 
men had been seeking where he lay. 

It was perhaps five o’clock in the afternoon of a 
serene and breathless summer day, when a gay bevy 
of fair dames, arrayed in all the sumptuous splendor 
of that superb era, brocades so stiff with embroidery 
and gold that they would almost have stood erect, 
supported by their own solid texture ; laces of Va- 
lenciennes and Malines, valued too cheaply at their 
weight in gold; diamonds and ostrich plumes, and 
tissues of pure silver, might have been seen saunter- 
ing slowly through the court; now loitering to mark 
the plash and inhale the fragrant coolness of the 
fountain ; now toying with the graceful greyhounds, 
near half a score of which were gamboling around 
them ; and now, most congenial occupation, coquet- 
ing with a train of noble cavaliers, who waited, 
willing slaves, on their footsteps. 

With these, however, for the present we have 
nothing to do; they were fair, then, and witty; 
cynosures of many eyes; many brave deeds were 
doubtless done for them ; many deep sighs breathed 
out from constant hearts; their course, however, 
was run uncelebrated, so far as I know, either in 
song or tale or history ; and they accomplished their 
mortal mission to live, to love, and to be forgotten ; 
and all, like those brave men who lived before Aga- 
memnon, lie buried and unknown in long night, and 
for the same cause, 

Carent quia vate sacro. 

Nor am I, in this veritable history, about to raise 
the veil that hangs over these fair and virtuous 
dames, except in so much as to observe that shortly 
after they had crossed the sunken fence into the 
garden, one of their number strayed away, and was 
soon lost to their view amid the thickly clustered 
shrubs and embowered avenues; nor was her ab- 
sence even noticed, until nearly two hours after- 
ward, when she rejoined the company as they began 
to retrace their steps to the chateau, while the 
shades of the evening twilight were gathering 
rapidly around. 

At the time when she disappeared, however, 
from the bright group to which she was one of the 
brightest ornaments, there might have been seen, 
had there been any eye to mark it, at the farther 
extremity of the wilderness, where the brick wall 
which divides it from the park, concealed by a tall 





holly hedge, slopes down into the broad still rivulet, 
a magnificent gray horse, nobly caparisoned, with 
housings of blue velvet laced with gold, attached to 
the heavy demipique; blue velvet covers to the 
pistol holsters, embroidered with a duke’s coronet in 
gold; and gay rosettes, of the same color, on the 
frontlet of the military bridle. 

Fastened to the bough of a huge oak, on the fur- 
ther margin of the water, by the gilt chain which 
depended from his dragoon headstall, the noble animal 
would have been well concealed by the gnarled 
branches of the great tree, which swept downward 
like the roof of a tent almost to the grassy carpet at 
its base, but for the contrast of his sleek silvery hide 
to the dark background, and the impatient restless- 
ness with which he pawed the sod, and whinnied 
for his long absent master. 

But, as I said before, there was no eye to mark 
him, but that of the red squirrel, who sat among the 
leaves above his head; or of the great green wood- 
pecker, which ever and anon sent forth his wild and 
laughing cry, as if to mock the sylvan echoes of that 
fair solitude. 

Hither it was that the young lady, whom alone we 
propose to follow of the gay train from which we 
have seen her diverge, took her way hastily, as soon 
as she felt secure from observation. 

At first, while within eyeshot of the dames and 
cavaliers who had accompanied her, she tripped as 
if carelessly from parterre to parterre, now gather- 
ing a rich clove carnation, to interweave it with her 
abundant ringlets; now raising up the dewy head of 
some drooping rose, and supporting it against its 
slender trellice; but ever interposing a greater and 
a greater distance between herself and her late com- 
panions, until she had reached a little circular grass 
plat, whereon stood an old stone sun-dial, and 
whence diverged two or three winding woodwalks. 

Here she paused for a moment, glanced at the 
dial, and then cast an anxious look to the group she 
had quitted; when, seeing that all their heads were 
averted for the moment, she sprung with a bound, 
like that of a frightened fawn, to the shelter of a 
large yew tree, quaintly clipped into the semblance 
of a rampant centaur, 

Once hidden thus, she remained leaning forward, 
as she had alighted from her spring, a-tip-toe, with 
her forefinger pressed on her pouting lower lip, and 
her heart palpitating as if it would have burst from 
the confinement of her tight corsage, watching with 
eager eyes, and ears on the alert to catch the 
smallest sound, to jwdge if her evasion had been 
observed, or her absence noticed. 

After she had gazed thus, for perhaps five minutes, 
she appeared to be perfectly satisfied, for she broke 
out into a low merry laugh, as musical as a bird’s 
warbled glee, and said— 

‘“‘T need not have taken so much care; I might 
have been sure that they would be too much occu- 
pied about themselves to observe me. And if they 
should miss me after all, Clara de Hauteford will be 
but too well contented to get that odious Monsieur 
St. Espremenil all to herself, to say any thing about 
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me. But it is late—it is late already—and I must 
make haste, or he will be gone.” 

And with the words she darted away, as fast as 
her little feet could bear her, across one avenue 
and along another, flitting from bower to bower 
almost as swiftly as a bird on the wing, until she 
was safely hidden in the closest shades of the wilder- 
ness. 

There is a slight touch of coquetry, as if it were 
indeed a natural instinct, even in the most frank 
and least artificial of the sex—a secret disinclina- 
tion to suffer the whole of their thoughts to be 
perused even by those whom they love, and to 
whom they are not unwilling to testify that attach- 
ment—a wish to appear free and unconcerned, 
even at the times when their feelings are the most 
fully implicated, and above all to appear so in the 
eyes of those whom they most wish to win. 

It was some feeling of this sort, undoubtedly, 
which induced the young girl, of whom I have 
been speaking, after she had run nearly a quarter of 
a mile faster than she had ever done in all her life 
before—after she had disheveled her beautiful soft 
ringlets, and made her heart to beat so violently as 
almost to give her pain—after, in short, she had 
come within a few hundred yards of the place of ap- 
pointment—to stop short—to loiter on the path—to 
consume many minutes in collecting the scattered 
tresses of her rich silky hair within the riband from 
which they had escaped in her haste—to pause and 
listen to the birds, or admire the flowers—and, in a 
word, to try to cheat either herself or others into the 
belief that her coming to that spot was the most in- 
different thing to her in all the world, dnd that she 
cared not at all how long she might be on the way. 

Protract the moments as we will, however, the 
end of all things must arrive; and it was not long 
before, in despite of all her pretty graceful flutter- 
ings, all her little devices to delay the meeting, to 
which she yet looked forward with delight, the 
young girl reached the margin of the rivulet ata 
point nearly opposite to that where the whife 
charger stood, champing his golden bits, and tear- 
ing up the.sods with his impatient hoofs. 

And here it is meet that I should pause for an 
instant to introduce the youthful beauty to those 
who may think it worth the while to accompany her 
through the hair-breadth ’scapes and romantic perils 
which rendered the adventure of that summer’s 
night the most eventful and most memorable of her 
life. 

Eveline de Rosieres, for that was the pretty name 
of the prettiest girl in all the Pas de Calais, or as her 
admirers were accustomed to insist in all France, 
was at this time in the beginning of her eighteenth 
year, and a more lovely specimen of youthful 
womanhood could not be found or imagined than 
she was at that sunny period of life’s pilgrimage. 

Above the middle height, and delicately slender 
in her person, with feet and hands that seemed 
almost too small, the outlines of her form were yet 
So exquisitely rounded, the soft beauties of her sex 
so perfectly developed, and every motion so supple 
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and so graceful, that no painter’s or poet’s ideal 
could have presented in a greater degree the union 
of promise with perfection, the rare combination of 
the girl’s slender symmetry with the woman’s volup- 
tuous maturity. 

Her face, too, was very lovely; perhaps more 
lovely than her figure, or, what is the same thing, 
more original and striking in the character of its 
loveliness. Her skin, as white as the driven snow, 
and as soft in its polished texture as the richest 
satin, showed yet through its transparent purity 
that exquisite and healthful glow peculiar to the 
complexion of fair-haired and blue-eyed women; 
and on her neck and bosom it was enlaced by mil- 
lions of small azure veins, full of quick life and 
young affection. Her hair, which was singularly 
profuse and luxuriant, falling down to her knees 
when she stood erect, if unconfined in its wavy 
flow, was of the brightest and most lustrous brown, 
full of clear glancing lights, and showing like a flood 
of gold in the sunshine, but perfectly free from a 
single tint which could be called red, or even 
auburn. Untarnished by the disfiguring powder and 
pomatum of the day, this splendid head-gear was 
collected into a broad soft plait, of sixteen or 
eighteen strands, low down on the back of her neck, 
concealing in no respect the classical shape and set- 
ting of her fine head. In front it was parted evenly 
in the centre of her high smooth forehead, and 
trained to fall thence down either cheek, along the 
swan-like neck, over the sloping shoulders, and the 
first swell of the lovely bosom, in a soft maze of 
glistening ringlets. It was the eye, however, with 
the long lashes and the marked’ brows, that lent its 
decided and original character to that sweet face. 
For, what is most uncommon in girls of her com- 
plexion, the eye-brows and the long silky lashes were 
as black as those of the darkest beauty that ever 
flashed love glances from eyes of Spanish or Italian 
languor. And at the first glance you would have 
judged that the eyes themselves were black like- 
wise; but it was not so; nor did any black eye ever 
beam with delighted mirth, or melt into softest sym- 
pathy, as did those deep blue orbs, deep in their 
liquid hue as the waters of the fathomless Atlantic. 

The rest of her features were beautifully chiseled ; 
and full by turns of deep thought and sparkling ani- 
mation. Varying ever in expression, and changeful 
as the play of the sunshine on the rippling sea, they 
reflected in prismatic splendor every bright thought 
or gentle sentiment that fell upon the mirror of her 
soul, and seemed to bespeak that soul as luminous, 
as incorrupt, as liable to soft or high impressions as 
that same mirrored surface of the calm ocean, 

Her dress was the splendid and graceful costume 
of that day, when !adies could be distinguished from 
their soubrettes by the quality and form of their gar- 
ments, befitted to the station of the wearers; when 
the diamond and the plume, the rich satin and the 
downy velvet were as distinctive of the nobly born 
of females, as was the sword upon the thigh of the 
high-bred and gentle cavalier—when garb and grace 
went hand in hand—and vulgar wealth, the offspring 
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of trafficking and trading, presumed not to arrogate 
to itself a place with gentle birth and gentle bearing. 

Yet, though she was arrayed in satins that outvied 
the peacock’s neck for sheeny lustre, though gems 
were in her hair and on her bosom that would have 
paid a prince’s ransom, though the rare plumes of 
the desert bird fluttered among her golden tresses, 
yet no eye that fell on her would have paused a 
moment to note the adventitious glories that arrayed 
her, so much were they eclipsed by her innate and 
actual beauties. Nor, had Eveline de Rosieres been 
attired in the russet jerkin and blue gown of the 
peasant maiden, had her hair, instead of being 
fairly braided, been folded simply beneath a colored 
kerchief, would any one have doubted for a moment 
that she belonged to the highest classes of society. 
So true it is, that however seemly it may be to suit 
the garb to the station and rank of the wearer, 
neither can the most splendid habiliments disguise 
the meanness of the rude and low, nor the poorest 
weeds conceal the innate nobility Of the truly noble. 

The place, at which Eveline reached the bank of 
the rivulet, was one admirably chosen for a stolen 
interview. It was a little circular lawn of turf, as 
soft and smooth as velvet, around which the stream 
made a wide curve, embracing half its circumfer- 
ence with its broad gentle waters, which at this 
point were as tranquil as an inland lake, yet as clear 
withal as a silver springlet, wherever the eye could 
reach its surface among the polished leaves and cup- 
like flowers of the yellow and white and azure water- 
lilies that studded it in luxuriant bloom. 

On the land side, this sequestered nook was sur- 
rounded by a wall of verdant shrubbery, so thickly 
grown, and so luxuriantly overrun with wild vines, 
honeysuckles; clematis, and other creeping para- 
sites, that it was absolutely impossible to penetrate 
it, except by one narrow and meandering walk, so 
indistinctly marked at the point where it opened on 
the regular alleys of the wilderness, that none but an 
eye very familiar with its whereabout could have 
discerned it, much less traced its windings. 

Beyond the stream, the land rose in a short abrupt 
hillock, covered with immense oaks, like that to 
which the gray horse was attached, completely in- 
tercepting the view from the summit of the slope. 
And, to render the seclusion of the place more abso- 
lute, there grew on the confines of the lawn a vast 
weeping willow, the branches of which falling all 
around it like a leafy curtain, and, concealing every 
thing within its screen, enclosed a little segment of 
the clear water, on the one side, with a small rustic 
landing place; and on the other side a similar seg- 
ment of the green turf, roofed overhead by the 
moisture-loving umbrage of the graceful tree. 

Here Eveline de Rosieres paused, and looked 
around her for a moment wistfully. 

The summer sun had stooped low enough already 
to be partially concealed by the towering heads of 
the tall trees which grew on the hill facing her; 
and a cool, grateful shadow was thrown across the 
stream, and over all the little glade or lawn, steep- 
ing it as in evening twilight. But still the azure sky 





overhead, embossed with snow-white fleeces of far 
cloud, was laughing in the gorgeous sunlight; and 
the tops of the giant oaks, which cast the shade, 
were bathed in golden glory. 

There was not a sound on the breezeless air, not 
a stir in the motionless shrubs, or on the silent 
water; for, wearied by his own restlessness, the 
gray horse was now standing motionless, with his 
head drooping languidly toward the ground, and his 
long silver tail whisking away the flies from his 
dappled flank. 

As Eveline came upon the scene, the willow tree 
was interposed directly between her eye and the 
oak to which the charger was attached; and there 
was nothing in the tranquil picture to induce the 
belief that there was any human being within half a 
mile of the spot. 

She paused, as I have said, then for a moment, 
and looked wistfully about her, as if expecting to 
see some one; and when it became evident to her 
that she was alone, she glanced her eye upward in 
seeming disappointment toward the sun, as if to 
judge, by his elevation, of the hour. 

‘*Tt is long past the time,” she said, in a low, 
silvery voice—‘‘he must have been here. Surely, 
oh surely, he would not have gone away.”’ Then 
raising her tones a little, she cried aloud—‘‘ Claude! 
Claude! Are you not here? ‘Claude—Claude !” 

And as no answer was returned, she wrung her 
hands with a look and gesture almost of agony. 

‘“‘He has gone—gone and left me to despair. Or, 
perhaps, has not come at all,”’ she said, in wild and 
agonizing sorrow. ‘‘ Yet no—no!” she interrupted 
herself—‘‘ he is all truth, and honor, and true no- 
bility of soul. He has been here, and something has 
occurred to drive him hence; or something has pre- 
vented him from coming. Alas, alas! how sad— 
how more than sad, how miserable a mischance! 
For my heart tells me that to-night must end the 
whole. I think I cannot be so much deceived. 
No—no! The Spaniards will be here to-night. My 
uncle has betrayed his country, and sold poor me to 
the best bidder. This Count de Fuensaldagne! 
Sold me !—sold me! My God—my God! Where 
do you tarry, Claude ?—my Claude? Come, come! 
ere it be too late, and poor Eveline—”’ 

She stopped abruptly in her speech, pressed her 
hand on her brow for an instant, and then said very 
calmly— 

‘* But no—no! That shall never be, while knives 
will cut, or water drown. I will wait, and be pa- 
tient—and strive to the last against their tyranny. 
But when the last hath come, sooner than be the 
wife of that man, loving another as I do, I will 
make trial of my Maker’s mercy, say what they 
may about self-slaughter! I would I had some 
laurel water—I fear the weakness of my hand on 
the poniard. The river—the river is the best, after 
all. In its blue depths I shall find the peace which 
the green earth denies me. And yet—and yet—”’ 
she said, pausing yet again—“‘ it is sad, very sad to 
die—all is so dark, so doubtful there, beyond the 
grave—and here it is so beautiful—so beautiful! and 
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I so dearly love the sunshine, and the fair green 
trees, and the laughing flowers. Why is the world 
so beautiful, 1 wonder—and why do men, with their 
vile passions and fell persecutions, render it so 
hideous? To die—to die !—oh, I fear not to die— 
yet do I shrink from leaving the warm sunshine, the 
free air—leaving them, and for what? Do we 
feel, do we know, do we love there? Oh, if I knew 
but that, but that ove thing, how gladly would I go 
hence. If I but knew that I should still love Claude 
in the dark silent grave. But if we should forget— 
if we should feel, know, love, Je nothing! Terri- 
ble—it is very terrible! But I will not think of it, 
lest it disturb my resolution. Yet nothing could do 
that. No—no! God pardon me!—as I will die, 
rather than be the wife of Fuensaldagne !” 

As she spoke these last words, the gray charger, 
perhaps tired of his long inactivity, perhaps excited 
by the sounds of her sweet voice, perhaps even re- 
cognizing its soft cadences, pricked up his ears, 
tossed his long mane abroad, and set up a long, wild, 
tremulous neigh. 

‘* Tt is—it is!—by all my hopes of Heaven!” she 
cried—‘‘ it is White Charlemagne. Claude, Claude, 
where are you?” 

And darting forward, she separated the long pen- 
dulous branches of the willow with her hands, and 
stooping her fair head, entered its leafy tent, and 
was alone no longer. 

Her first glance fetl on a little shallop moored to 
‘the rustic steps, and invisible to any one without; 
her second rested on a noble youth, who lay, buried 
in quiet sleep, on a rough settle, framed of roots and 
unbarked branches, at the foot of the willow’s trunk. 

His dress was the half military costume of the day, 
consisting of a buff coat, splendidly laced with gold, 
and lined with tawny satin, worn over a purple 
satin vest, and hawt de chausses of the same color. 
A broad-leafed Spanish hat, of black velvet, with a 
plume of white ostrich feathers, and a pair of russet 
leather boots, with large gilded spurs, completed 
his dress, although the hat had fallen off while he 
slept, and lay on the grass beside the bench. His 
only weapon was along straight sword, supported 
by a voluminous scarf of white silk, sprinkled, or 
semé, as it is properly termed in heraldry, with 
fleurs de lis of gold, the emblem of his attachment 
to the royal party. 

Besides this scarf, however, he wore another of 
somewhat smaller dimensions, twisted about his left 
arm, a little way above the elbow, and tied in a 
large rosette. This silken ornament, which was 
indicative of his allegiance to his ladylove, as was 
the other of truth to his king, was of rich blue and 
gold, and it was not difficult to guess from the preva- 
lence of that color in the garb of Eveline de Rosieres, 
that she was the lady in honor of whose love and 
loveliness it was adopted. 

The young man who slept thus unwittingly under 
the influence of eyes so bright that they might almost 
have aroused him from his slumbers, was in his 
twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth year, although he 
would perhaps have been taken to be a little older; 





for his features were of that marked and decided 
character which, in very young men, gives the ap- 
pearance of advanced years, while as they grow in 
years it remains unchanged, and in old age shows 
less the wearing touch of time than that of smoother 
skins and softer countenances. 

His face, moreover, was much embrowned by ex- 
posure to the sun and wind, and there was a slight 
scar, as of a sword cut, on his right cheek, which, 
Without distorting any of his features, yet lent an 
additional sternness to lineaments, which, if not 
harsh, were certainly somewhat grave and thought- 
ful even as he slept. 

His hair was as black as an Indian’s, and but 
slightly waved at the extremity of the large flowing 
masses in which he wore it; he had a small 
mustache and a pointed beard, as was almost uni- 
versal in those days, but all the rest of his face was 
closely shaven. 

So soundly did he sleep that Eveline came up 
close to the bench on which he lay, and even called 
him several times by name in her low gentle voice 
without awakening him. Time pressed, however. 
Eveline was afraid of interruption likewise, and 
knew that if interrupted her hopes of the future must 
be inevitably and forever blighted. 

She touched the young man’s shoulder, therefore, 
lightly with her ungloved hand, though she was half 
reluctant to do so, owing to a sense, she knew not 
what, of respect and almost of fear for that calm and 
placid state of sleep, which we may break with a 
word, a touch, a motion, but which no will of ours 
can induce, or bring back, when once broken. And 
so serenely did he sleep, and so placid, yet so grave 
withal, was the expression of his features, that she 
half dreaded the change which would come over 
them as he should start to perception of the world 
external. 


But Claude Duke de St. Paul was a soldier by 


long habit, and wont in his campaigning to snatch 
an hour or two of sleep whenever time and place 
permitted, and to spring to his feet, alert and self- 
possessed, whenever the trumpets should sound 
‘Boot and Saddle; he was not one to start from 
his sleep in that bewildered and half stupid frame of 
mind which is so painful to the subject, and so un- 
pleasant to the spectator. 

Far from it. For scarce had the light hand of 
Eveline de Rosieres fallen upon his arm, before a 
bright smile shot across his face, and with his lips 
murmuring her own loved name, as if he had been 
dreaming of her while he slept, he sat upright, with 
his eyes open, and his senses fully awakened. 

Another moment and she was in his arms, with 
her blushing face hidden on his broad and manly 
chest. 

’ «Oh! Claude,” she murmured, as soon as her 
emotion permitted her to find words, “ I am so glad 
to find you here ; I was so much disturbed and ter- 
rified when I came and saw you not, and fancied 
that you might have gone away, that I believe if I 
had not heard your horse Charlemagne neigh, over 
there among the oaks, I should have laid me down 
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and died. For, do you know,’ she added, looking 
full in his face, with her large dark eyes full of fear 
and wonder, ‘‘that if we had not met to-day, we 
should most likely never have met any more ?”’ 

‘¢ And would that have so much grieved you that 
you would have desired to die?” he said, with a 
smile at the earnestness of her affection. 

‘You know it would, Claude,’’ she replied, ‘‘ but 
this is no time for compliments or pretty speeches, 
I assure you. Nay! nor for kissing hands, sir, 
either,’’ she continued with a smile, ‘‘ for we are 
on the verge of a very great danger, and I do not 
know how we may shun it.” 

‘‘ What danger, dearest one? Explain yourself,” 
said the duke, understanding now, for the first time, 
that she was in earnest, and that there was some 
real peril at hand, and to be apprehended. 

‘ Listen, St. Paul ; you know what I told you con- 
cerning Monsieur de St. Espremenil, and _ his 
coming so often to and fro, accompanied by Ger- 
man and Spanish couriers ; and of his holding long 
private conversations with my uncle. And how 
sure I felt that there was some secret negotiation 
going on between my uncle and the archduke. 
Well, it was late last evening, when the lamps were 
all lighted in the great hall, that I had gone into the 
library to get a book, before retiring to my chamber ; 
and while I was there, on a sudden there arose a 
great clatter of horses in the courtyard, and a very 
loud bustle in the corridors; and in a moment I 
heard a voice cry out, ‘‘conduct them to the 
library,”’ and, before I could think what to do, their 
footsteps were at the door. I was frightened and 
blew out my taper, and felt my way in the dark into 
the little angle under the stair-case of the gallery, 
intending to escape by the small doorway there, and 
so to make my retreat good to my bed-room. 

‘** Judge of my terror when I found it locked on 
the outside, and the key not there. The great door 
opened, and the glare of the torches fell upon the 
floor, and in a moment more I should have been 
discovered ; but with the speed of thought I darted 
up the stairs, and concealed myself behind one of 
the great pillars that support the roof; and was 
thenceforth, although unwillingly, a spectator and 
an auditor of all that took place. 

‘Tt was my uncle who came in, and with him, as 
I expected, St. Espremenil, who, as I told you, has 
been tormenting me of late with love messages from 
this Count de Fuensaldagne. But, as I did not ex- 
pect, there were no less than three Spaniards.also, 
two of them in their full uniforms, with cuirasses 
and broad flapped hats. The third was wrapped, as 
he entered, in a great black cloak, and his velvet 
sombrero was pulled down almost to his eyebrows. 
But when he took off the mantle he was dressed in 
a close-fitting just-au-corps of bright yellow silk, 
buttoned in front with diamonds; a magnificent 
collar of point d’Espagne was about his neck, and 
the order of the Holy Ghost glittered upon his bosom. 
When he removed his bat, I saw his face clearly in 
the lamplight—the darkest man I ever have yet seen, 
with piercing black eyes that seemed to flash living 





fire. His forehead was exceedingly high, and rather 
narrow, and the crown of his head entirely bald; 
but all the hair he had, as well as a little pointed 
beard on his chin, and a pair of huge mustaches 
curled upward till they almost touched his eyes, 
were as dark as night !—”’ 

‘* By all the saints in heaven!” exclaimed the 
Duke de St. Paul, who had been listening to every 
word she uttered with eager attention, ‘‘ it was the 
count—it was Fuensaldagne himself.” 

‘* Tt was indeed, Claude,’’ answered Eveline, “ at 
least I judge so—for they did not call him by name. 
Well, they sat down about a table covered with 
maps and papers, and consulted for a long time 
deeply; and, except a word here and there, I over- 
heard every thing. And this is it—my uncle is to 
have the order of the Holy Ghost, and to receive a 
free grant of all my possessions here in France, on 
condition of giving me in marriage to this Fuensal- 
dagne, as soon as may be done conveniently; and 
of raising from my vassals two thousand footmen 
and five hundred horse, to serve the enemy against 
the king. And the Spaniards are to send a regiment 
of horse to garrison the chateau, this very night, 
and to-morrow morning eight companies of foot 
with artillery !—”’ | 

‘* 'The villain !’? exclaimed the Duke de St. Paul 
fiercely, half unsheathing his sword as he spoke— 
‘**'The villain! but he shall rue it—he shall rue it— 
by my name, and my patron saint!” 

‘¢ But that is not all, Claude. Just as I thought 
all was finished, and that they were going quietly 
away, St. Espremenil whispered something in the 
ears of the Spanish count, and they spoke apart 
anxiously fora moment ortwo. I could observe, 
too, that my uncle looked vexed and solicitous, 
while they were communing together, although at 
the same time I could see that he wished to hide 
his uneasiness. 

‘* At length Fuensaldagne stamped his foot heavily 
and angrily on the ground, and cried out, ‘ By 
Heaven! you are right, Espremenil, and I will not 
be fooled.’ Then striding fiercely up to my uncle, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Hark you, sir count, St. Espremenil 
here tells me that not a man of your niece’s vassals 
on this estate will rise, unless it be at her especial 
order; which she will not give, doubtless! Is this 
su ?? 

‘* «7 fear it is, your excellency,’ replied my uncle, 
very much annoyed, as it was perfectly evident to 
me. ‘ What then? What then?’ exclaimed Fuensal- 
dagne. ‘She must be my wife at once! at once! 
By Heaven! to-morrow night! and then we will 
soon have her sign-manual. What do you say, sit 
count?’ My uncle hesitated for a few moments, 
and then replied. ‘I fear it cannot be, my lord. She 
is a resolute, high-spirited girl, and it will take time 
to subdue her.’ But the Spaniard replied sharply, 
‘Tush! Isay, tush! sir. I will bring a priest with 
me who will not care for a few tears; and, for re- 
monstrances! he cannot understand them, seeing 
he speaks no French. It must be done, sir, or else 
all is off.’ And, after a little discussion, it was all 
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arranged ; and they will be here in force at nine 
o’clock to-night; and before ten, whether I will or 
no, I shall be made the wife of this foreign bigot ! 
But I will die rather, Claude. I would die rather 
fifty times! and I wil die, if needs must be, by my 
own hand, and trust God’s mercy rather than man’s 
compassion.” 

‘““ No, dearest, no! you must do neither. You 
must fly with me; which we can arrange easily, 
although there is but little time. It is unlucky, it is 
most unlucky! If I had but my men here, or nigh 
at hand, or had I but heard of this yesterday, I would 
have driven their regiment into the Scarpe easily 
enough. But now I have not a man, except my 
page Henri and two troopers, nearer than Mouchy 
le Preux. And all the cavalry of our army are 
away as far as Bapaume. There is no help for it, 
Eveline. You must escape with me to-night as 
soon as it grows dark! happily there is no moon. 
Henri too, luckily, is mounted on my black barb, 
which is used to carry a lady, and the troopers have 
a led horse, my second charger. You cannot hesi- 
tate, my sweet girl. You know that you can trust in 
me; and, under circumstances such as these, even 
the bad and bitter world will justify your conduct. 
You cannot hesitate, my Eveline.” 

“TI do not hesitate, Claude,” she replied, giving 
him her hand frankly. ‘‘ But I fear, I fear lest we 
‘should be taken.” 

‘* No fear of that, my angel,”’ he replied, “ only 
be here as early as you may. I will be waiting with 
the men and horses. And I know every yard of 
country between this place and Mouchy, whither 
we must fly at once, for Turenne is there with all 
his host, and many nobles whom you know, and 
many ladies, too, of your acquaintance.” 

‘¢ T will be here then, Claude,’ she answered. ‘I 
will be here at eight o’clock unless they hinder 
me.” 

‘* You must not let them hinder you, love. [If it 
comes to the worst, appeal to the old servants of the 
house. Your father’s stout old veterans would not 
allow you to be harmed.” 

“JT would not willingly expose them to the 
danger—”’ 

‘‘ Surely not willingly, my Eveline. But think 
for what a stake we are playing, and rather risk 
any thing than risk losing.” 

‘“ Well, Claude,” she made answer, “I will. I 
promise you I will! Look for me soon after eight 
o'clock. If Iam alive I will be here. And now I 
must hurry home, lest they should miss me, and then 
all would be lost indeed !” 

‘‘ Heaven guard you, Eveline.” 

‘« And you, Claude, and youalso. But let me go. 
Let me go, now,” she continued, tearing herself 
away from his arms. ‘‘ And fear not, for we will 
meet again.” 

One long embrace, and they parted; she flitting 
through the long alleys, among which the twilight 
shades were gathering fast already; he driving the 
little shallop lightly across the clear deep brook, 
and hurrying to make such preparations as the time 
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and circumstances would admit, for the safety and 
comfort of the fair fugitive. 

In a moment or two she was lost to sight among 
the mazes of thick shrubbery which had procured 
for that part of the grounds its well known name of 
the wilderness; and shortly afterward, as I have 
stated above, she rejoined her gay companions as 
they were beginning to retrace their steps toward 
the chateau, and drew good auguries of the future 
from the fact that she had not been missed from the 
party, nor her absence noted even by the quick eyes 
of female rivalry. 

Even more rapidly was the Duke de St. Paul lost 
to sight; for after fastening the shallop carefully to 
the shore farthest from the chateau, and concealing 
the oars among the water weeds, at some distance, 
in order to prevent the possibility of the removal of 
the boat, he unchained his white horse from the 
branches of the oak, sprung to the saddle hastily, 
and galloped off, the cut sod flying high into the air 
behind his charger’s heels, in search of his page and 
troopers, whom he had posted on the watch, at a 
safe distance, while he was holding his stolen inter- 
view with the fair lady of his love. 

For nearly two hours nothing occurred in that 
quiet spot that told in any degree of the ‘hot strifes 
and eager, restless passions that were at work all 
around it. A rabbit or two crept out of the neigh- 
boring shrubbery, and hopped about lazily over the 
short green turf; a squirrel chattered sharply among 
the tree tops; and, presently afterward, three teal, 
the smallest and most beautiful of all the European 
waterfowl, came gliding on balanced wings over the 
summits of the oaks, circled round once or twice, as 
if to ascertain that all was safe, and then dropped 
down with a heavy plump into the limpid water. 

For a long time they lay there, floating about 
among the large leaves and bright flowers of the 
water-lilies, pruning their feathers, or pursuing the 
aquatic insects and small fry on which they feed ; 
but after about the space of time I have mentioned, 
when it was already growing dark, they raised their 
heads simultaneously, as if they heard some distant 
sound, and in a moment whirled up into the air, and 
were out of sight in the darkening skies, while the 
sharp whistle of their wings was still clearly audible. 

The next moment, although it was now so dark 
that their forms could scarcely be distinguished 
against the background of the leafy hill, four horse- 
men came down at a hard canter to the river’s bank; 
one of them mounted on a magnificent white charger 
—it was no other than Claude Duke de St. Paul, and 
two of the others leading between them a spare 
horse, equipped with a lady’s saddle. 

Collecting themselves for a moment under the 
shadow of the great tree, the duke gave them a few 
brief instructions, and then dismounting, went down 
to the boat, followed by his page, a handsome strip- 
ling of sixteen or seventeen years. With his assist- 
ance, he soon launched the skiff, fitted her with the 
oars, and shot across the stream, taking the boy with 
him. 

As soon as they had entered the canopy formed by 
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the weeping willow, Claude leaped ashore, desiring 
the boy to lie on his oars, and be ready to start in- 
stantly. 

‘‘ She may be pursued,” he said, ‘‘ therefore do 
you push off the instant she is on board you. Make 
the skiff fast, and get her on horseback instantly. 
Wait for me till you may see what befalls, but if I 
am. taken, or killed, or desperately hurt, do not mind 
what she says, or think of endeavoring to help me; 
but make the best of your way, without loss of time, 
to the camp, and place her under the protection of 
the Marechal Turenne. Observe, these are my 
positive and last orders! But it is growing very 
late—it must be nearly nine o’clock now. She 
should have been here ere this.”’ 

The words were not well out of his lips before the 
great bell of the chateau began to toll heavily, and 
the next moment the distant blast of a trumpet, 
which the quick ear of the young soldier distin- 
guished for a Spanish note, came ringing down the 
wind. : 

He had scarce time to cry, ‘‘Henri—Henri! be on 
your guard !’’ when Eveline de Rosieres darted into 
the little lawn from the opening in the shrubbery, 
almost with the speed of the hunted fawn. 

Dark as it was, her eye distinguished her lover’s 
person ina moment, and crying—‘‘I am pursued! 
I am pursued! St. Espremenil is close at my heels!” 
she darted up to him. . 

‘* To the boat, dearest—to the boat, with the speed 
of light,” he replied, unsheathing his rapier, for St. 
Espremenil and one of his serving men had already 
come into view. ‘ Henri is there, and will put you 
across the stream in a minute—and I will join you 
instantly—so soon,” he added, in a deep whisper, 
‘¢as I have given this dog what he merits.” 

Happily Eveline was a girl of mind and reason, 
and, judging that her lover knew the best what was 
fitting in emergency, she wasted no time in senti- 
mental folly, but did promptly as she was advised. 
In less time, therefore, than it has occupied to tell 
of it, she was ferried across the brook, and in an- 
other moment was securely mounted on the black 
barb of her lover, and read¢ for an instant start. 

In the meantime, St. Paul had met her pursuers. 
On reaching the open space, the servitor who had, 
up to this time, followed behind his master, took the 
lead, and, not seeing the young duke, was rushing 
past him, when St. Paul tripping him heavily with 
his foot, and striking him at the same time on the 
back of his head with the pommel of his sword, he 
was hurled suddenly to the ground, and lay there, 
for the moment, stunned and senseless. 

Meanwhile St. Espremenil, seeing indistinctly 
what had occurred, drew his weapon, and shout- 
ing loudly to some persons, whose voices might be 
heard coming up in pursuit, attacked St. Paul with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. 

He had, however, miscalculated his own strength 
and skill, or those of his assailant; for, though a fair 
swordsman enough in broad daylight, he was no 
match for Claude de St. Paul in that glimmering and 
uncertain darkness. So that before three thrusts and 





parries had been interchanged, he felt the cold stee! 
gliding through his sword arm, and was the next in- 
stant laid prostrate on the turf, with the blood gush- 
ing, like water from a pump, from a deep wound in 
his right bosom. 

Just as the master fell, however, the servant re- 
covered his feet and his wits together. He seized 
the young duke powerfully from behind, by the left 
shoulder, and endeavored to master his right arm 
likewise, and indeed partially succeeded in so doing, 
for Claude’s attention was distracted by seeing three 
or four more men come upon the scene, with torches 
and fire-arms. 

The foremost of these luckily stumbled, in his 
haste, over the prostrate body of St. Espremenil, 
extinguishing his light in the fall, and throwing the 
rest into momentary confusion. 

A voice came loudly from the further side the 
stream— 

‘** Monsieur le Duc! Monsieur le Duc! We are 
all mounted. Come—come! or we must leave 
you!” 

Instantly, with his left hand, Claude freed his 
stout dagger from its sheath, and striking a back 
handed blow, which took effect fatally, delivered 
himself from the man who held him, hurled the 
bloody weapon at the nearest of. his pursuers, in- 
flicting a slight wound—darted down to the bank, 
and, placing his good sword between his teeth, 
struck boldly out for the further shore. 

But the old Count de Rosieres had now come 
upon the scene, and his voice was heard calling 
loudly to his followers. 

** Quick—quick! Advance your torches! It is 
that villain, de St. Paul! A hundred louis to the 
man who shoots him as he swims!” 

A dozen flambeaux were gleaming in a moment 
on the bank; and two or three matchlocks and mus- 
quetoons were leveled at so short a distance, that 
Claude, who was just gaining the bank, scarcely 
hoped but that every ball must take effect. 

But at this moment the page Henri—who, with a 
prudence of precaution that from his years and ex- 
perience could scarcely have been looked for, had 
made the duke’s troopers unsling their carbines— 
shouted aloud to fire, discharging his own piece at 
the instant with deliberate aim. 

One of the matchlockmen fell, wounded by his 
shot ; and another was killed outright by the ball of 
one or other of the duke’s troopers; and the rest, 
taken by surprise, and alarmed at finding them- 
selves assailed, when they thought to be assailants, 
threw their fire away in a scattering and random 
volley. 

Scarce were their pieces empty ere Claude de 5t. 
Paul had sprung up the grassy slope, sheathing his 
weapon as he did so, and leaped lightly into his 
saddle. 

There was not time for many words, but with a 
fervent and heart-felt ejaculation—‘ All praise to 
our Almighty Lord and Father !”—he caught the 
reins of poor Eveline’s barb in his right hand, and 
shaking his own bridle with the left, while he gave 
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his good horse the spur, hurried her away at a hand 
gallop; and, in a few seconds, not the deep rivulet 
only, but the brow of the hillock was interposed be- 
tween the lovers and their enemies. 

Although, as soon as they crossed the brow of the 
hill, they lost sight of all their enemies, it was yet a 
considerable time before they ceased to hear the 
bells of the chateau, clanging furiously, as if to sum- 
mon all the vassals of the estate, and the prolonged 
flourishes of the Spanish trumpets, announcing be- 
yond the possibility of any doubt that Fuensaldagne 
had indeed arrived with his Spanish force at the 
French Chateau de Rosieres. 

For an hour, or perhaps a little better, the fugi- 
tives galloped forward, making the best of their way 
through by-lanes, over swampy meadows, and by 
deep woodsides, to gain the great high road from 
Douay to Bapaume, along the line of which, although 
many leagues farther down, the French army was 
in quarters. 

During this time few words were spoken, all the 
little party being engaged in guiding their horses 
through the swart gloom, and thridding the defiles of 
the broken country to the best advantage. 

At length, however, the high road itself was 
gained, and, drawing in their bridles, they began to 
pursue their way toward head-quarters, at a safer 
and more leisurely gait. 

Claude de St. Paul had just uttered the words, 
after a short address of encouragement and tender- 
ness to the beautiful girl at his side— 

‘* Well, God be praised! our adventures for this 
night, at least, are ended, for there, in the bottom of 
the valley, are the lights of Mouchy le Preux—”’ 
when, from a cross-road intersecting that whereon 
they were traveling, leading from Cambray toward 
Arras, a hundred and twenty cavaliers, who had 
been marching so silently that they had not sus- 
pected their vicinity, debouched upon the causeway, 
and crying ‘‘ Spain! Spain!’ surrounded them in a 
moment. 7 

There was no chance either for flight or for resist- 
ance, none of the party having suspected any thing, 
until it was too late, with the exception of the page 
Henri, who turned his horse short round at the mo- 
ment when the headmost horseman appeared, and 
making him leap a large trench which bounded the 
road, was out of reach of pursuit in a minute. 

Claude de St. Paul’s heart, brave as it was, and 
indomitable, fell as he found himself thus hopelessly 
surrounded, and his sweet lady-love a captive to her 
worst enemies. But there was nothing to do but to 
endure manfully what could not be avoided. 

He soon perceived, looking about him in this 
spirit, that the party to which he had been thus un- 
expectedly forced to surrender, had no connection 
with those from whom he was flying. 

And he discovered, shortly after, that they were 
in fact a party employed in bringing powder and 
munitions of war to the Spanish lines, which were 
formed around Arras, and in daily expectation of 
compelling it to surrender at discretion. So he was 
informed, at least, by the Spaniard, a lieutenant, 





who commanded the party; and in fact he had 
already observed that every horseman had a bag on 
his horse’s croup, containing, as the officer told him, 
no less than fifty pounds of powder; while eighty 
horses, led by peasants, were loaded heavily with 
bomb-shells, and hand-grenades, and other terrible 
explosives. 

On learning this, Claude began to remonstrate, 
somewhat warmly, on the discourtesy and cruelty 
of obliging a lady to journey in the company of men 
employed on so desperate an errand, and in such 
immediate peril of her life—and was in the act of 
offering his parole of honor, that they would not 
escape, but would follow the line of march, rescue 
or no rescue, to the camp before Arras, if allowed 
to fall a little way to the rear, when the lieutenant 
replied, rudely— 

‘* Nonsense—nonsense! You a soldier, Monsieur 
le Duc, and make such a fuss about a little gun- 
powder! There is no danger in the world.” 

‘It is precisely because J am a soldier,’’ retorted 
the duke, rather angrily, ‘‘ that I know there ts 
danger, seeing things of this sort done so unsol- 
dierly.”’ 

‘* What do you see done unsoldierly ?” asked the 
other, sharply. : 

**T see the third cavalier above us in the line,” 
replied St. Paul, ‘‘so drunk that he can hardly sit 
upon his horse, and smoking a long pipe—which is 
very soldierly, certainly.” 

‘‘ By Heaven!” answered the Spaniard, glaring 
upon the speaker fiercely, and half inclined to resent 
his words ; until, losing his anger in his sense of the 
imminence of the peril, he dashed his spurs into his 
horse, and galloped up to the offender. 

St. Paul instantly drew in his bridle, and Eveline’s 
horse stopping likewise, they were left a few yards 
behind, by the cavalcade of which they were the 
last already, when the duke saw the officer ride up 
to the offending soldier, snatch the pipe from his 
mouth, abuse him violently, and strike him with the 
flat of his sword 

The soldier instantly put his hand to his holster— 
and, as he did so, St. Paul flung himself out of the 
saddle so impetuously that he almost fell down in 
his haste, and catching Eveline in his arms, threw 
her, and himself by her side, flat on their faces on 
the ground. 

And it was well for both that he was so prompt to 
think and act; so quick of eye, and hand, and exe- 
cution. 

For the lieutenant, seeing the drunken man bent 
on firing, swerved in his saddle to avoid the ball, 
and the pistol was discharged full into the powder 
bag at his crupper. There was a broad bright 
circling glare, a loud explosion, and a wild yell of 
mortal anguish—but, almost before eye could note, 
or ear detect the first flash, the first roar, bag after 
bag exploded throughout the whole line, with such 
rapidity that it seemed but one sudden outburst, 
quicker and keener than heaven’s lightning! one 
roar more stunning and appalling than the eternal 
thunder !—nor was this all, for the cases of ex- 
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plosives caught likewise, and, for a minute’s space, 
the whole air was alive with whizzing rockets, and 
reverberating bombs, and soaring shells, with their 
long trains of fiery light, and their appalling devas- 
dation. : 

One minute had not passed before of all that band 
Claude de St. Paul and Eveline alone were un- 
wounded. 

Few escaped. Not more indeed than a score 
of the whole number came off with their lives; not 
a dozen of the horses, and these so maimed and 
scorched, and in such fearful agony, that their groans 
and outcries were yet more terrible than the roar of 
the explosion. 

While St. Paul was bearing Eveline off the road, 
who had fainted between terror and the concussion 
of being thrown so suddenly and rudely from her 
horse, a French trumpet sounded within a quarter 
of a mile, and, in a few minutes afterward, the clang 
of hoofs was heard, and a gallant little troop of some 








fifty partizans came sweeping up to investigate the 
causes of that strange light, and to give succor to the 
unfortunate survivors. 

Great was the joy of the page Henri, who had 
already fallen in with the scouting party, at finding 
his lord and the beautiful young lady safe and un- 
injured. 

And never-ending was the gratitude of the young 
Duke de St. Paul and his sweet bride—for herewith 
their adventures indeed terminated; and, within a 
few days, they were united, never again to part, in 
the presence of the great Turenne and all the Joyal 
nobles of the realm. 

Great, I say, was their gratitude to that All- 
powerful and All-wise Guardian, who so often raises 
up to us salvation out of those very things which, to 
our blinded mortal eyes, appear to portend sure de- 
struction—and never did they cease to remember 
that summer’s night adventure on the great plain 
between Lens and Douay. 


COVENANT-SONG 


ON THE MORNING BEFORE THE BATTLE OF DANNEBERG. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF KOERNER. 





DaRKLY shuddering, sternly, grimly, 
Breaks the great, the eventful day; 
And the blood-red sun shines dimly 
Down upon our bloody way. 
In one pregnant hour assembling, 
Crowd the fates of nations vast ; 
And e’en now the lots are trembling, 
And the brazen die is cast. 
Brothers, in holiest compact united, 
Warned by the hour, ¥%e our solemn vow plighted, 
Come life or come death, to be true to the last. 


Back o’er shame and foul dishonor, 
Night her raven pinion waves ; 
O’er our country’s spreading banner 
Torn and rent by foreign slaves. 
How our noble tongue was slighted, 
And our holiest shrines profaned ! 
Brothers, German faith is plighted— 
German brothers, be ’t unstained. 
Lo! where the flame of Heaven’s vengeance is burning ; 
Up, and its curse from your country be turning ! 
Up, and be freedom’s lost charter regained ! 


Blessed hopes shine bright before us, 
And the future’s golden days ; 
A whole heaven of bliss hangs o’er us, 
Whence bright freedom pours her rays. 
German art, thou reappearest, 
Song, again thy raptures burn ; 
Love and beauty—all that’s dearest, 
All that’s bright again return. 
But there awaits us a desperate daring, 
Blood must be poured all free and unsparing ; 
Only in blood will our glory’s star burn. 


Now, with God! we will not falter, 
Stand beneath fate’s heaviest blow ; 
Bear our hearts to freedom’s altar, 
And to meet our death we’ll go. 
Native land, for thee we ’ll perish— 
All thy bidding will we dare; 
And the sons our bosoms cherish 
May thy blood-bought freedom share ; 
Oak of our country, grow broader and bolder, , 
Stretch thy proud arms o’er the spot where we moulder ; 
Hear, O our country, the oath which we swear ! 


Now your glance toward home’s sweet treasures, 
Yet for one brief moment, cast ; 
Part ye from those blooming pleasures, 
Which the South’s fell poisons blast. 
Though the silent tear be starting, 
Shame shall ne’er such tears attend ; 
Waft them one last kiss at parting, 
Then to God the loved commend. 
All the sweet lips whose prayers are awaking, 
All the fond hearts that are bleeding and breaking, 
Mighty Jehovah, console and defend ! 


Cheerly now to battle wending, 
Eye and heart to light away ! 
Earthly life to us is ending, 
Lo! where breaks a heavenly day. 
On, with patriot ardor burning! 
Every nerve a hero prove: 
True hearts see once more returning— 
Now farewell each earthly love! 
Hark! where the thunders of battle are crashing ; 
On, where the storm of red lightning is flashing ! 





Meet again in the realms above. 
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ATHENAIS. 





BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 





CHAPTER I. 


In her usmoat lightness there is truth—and often she speaks 
ig it V3 


And she has a grace in being gay—which mourners even’ 


aprrove ; 
For the root of some grave earnest thought is understruck 
so rightly, 
As to justify the foliage and the waving flowers above. 
E. B. Barrett. 


Wuat could he wish for more? The girl was 
graceful, high-bred, intellectual, and singularly 
beautiful, and yet Mr. Sydney Hazard was not satis- 
fied; only because his kind uncle had chosen for 
him, instead of allowing him the right of judging for 
himself; and therein did Mr. Sydney Hazard’s uncle 
show himself an exceedingly impolitic and injudi- 
cious old gentleman. He should have let the way- 
ward youth alone, and ten to one he would have 
fallen desperately in love with the very being whom 
he now vowed he would not so much as look at— 
because he was sure beforehand that she would not 
please him. The truth is, our Sydney had some 
very romantic dreams about love and courtship and 
marriage, and the idea of proposing to any given 
person, because his uncle happened to think it ex- 
pedient to do so, was utterly repugnant to the tastes 
of a poetical, high-toned being like Aim. In the 
meantime, his newly arrived cousin—Honora 
Revere, the lady in question—assumed, whenever 
he approached her, an air alternately of the most 
provoking indifference or the most chilling hauteur 
—so different from what our ‘‘ conquering hero” 
had been accustomed to, that he might easily have 
been piqued into the required passion, but for the 
officious zeal of the well-meaning old gentleman. 

It was the more vexatious, because with others 
she seemed the very soul of gaiety and sweetness. 
She was a rare creature, too. In the very wildest 
excess of spirits, when her dark magnificent eyes 
seemed absolutely on fire with excitement, her voice 
never lost for a moment its ‘‘ low, liquid contralto,” 
her attitudes and movements never their soul-born 
majesty and grace. 

Sydney began to feel quite provoked with her for 
being so wonderfully enchanting. Nay, he caught 
himself once or twice wishing that the old gentle- 
man had been in Guinea before he had sworn to 
disinherit him in case he did not propose to her 
within a year, because otherwise he might possibly 


have condescended to take the trouble to admire the 


lady ; but now, of course, the thing was impossible. 
‘‘ Besides,” he said to himself, ‘‘she is a mere 
coquette after all; for, did she not jilt poor Seymour, 
whose attentions she certainly permitted, if not 
encouraged !”’ 





At last, what with the lady’s nonchalance, and the 
gentleman’s obstinacy, matters came to such a pass 
that they scarcely spoke to each other, except when 
common courtesy required it, and then in the coldest 
and briefest manner possible. 

At this delightful crisis our hero, fortunately for 
his resolution, met with a new interest in another 
quarter, which threatened quite to supersede, at 
least for the present, all thought of the haughty 
Honora. 

In carelessly glancing at the contents of a new 
magazine, his eye was arrested by the following 
verses, under the signature of ‘* Athenais :” 


TO — —. 


Upbraid me not, that having taken thee kindly 
Into my earnest heart, and finding still, 
There where I throned thy spirit, somewhat.blindly, 
A depth, a height, which thou hast failed to fill— 
That finding this—my faith I disavow, 
And seek a nobler, holier love than thou. 


That my soul asks it, pleads for it forever, 
Proves it a claim divine, and not a wrong. 

Stay the wild rush of yon impetuous river, 
Not the upsoaring of a spirit strong ; 

For I were wronging thee to meanly tame 

Each winged impulse unto thy light claim! 


Thus would our natures both be chained, degraded— 
Be ours a larger, nobler, loftier care! 

The flowers, with which yonsummer bower is braided, 
Plead always wistfully for light and air ; 

So grow thy soul—from love to love ascending— 

Not to its mortal clay ignobly bending ! 


Something in the sentiment of this little poem 
touched his fancy—nay, his heart—and, with no- 
thing better to do, the whim of the moment prompted 
a reply to it. 


—_ 


CHAPTER II. 


We should see the spirits ringing 
Round thee—were the clouds away! 
*T is the child-heart draws them, singing 
In the silent-seeming clay— ‘ : 
Singing ! Stars, that seem the mutest, go in music all the 
way. E. B. Bargretrt. 
A lovely girl, half asleep in a fautueil, lay 
languidly turning over the leaves of a magazine. 
Suddenly she started; a soft bloom dawned and 
deepened in her cheek, and her dark eyes dilated 
with surprise, not unmingled with pleasure. It 
was the romantic young dreamer whose verses 
had attracted the attention of Sydney Hazard, and it 
was his reply, addressed—‘‘ To Athenais’—and 
signed simply ‘ Vivian,” that had so startled her 
from her reverie. Listen to her, dear reader, as 
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with a faltering, subdued, but exquisitely modulated 
voice she reads the lines aloud. 


TO ATHENAIS. 
A pilgrim here—with waiting heart— 
I’ve passed by many a blooming shrine, 
And some were wrought with rarest art, 
And some were touched by light divine. 
Why won they not the gift—the prayer ? 
My soul would fain have worshiped there— 
But something whispered stili—“‘ Beware !”’ 
Not these are thine, 
That dream resign ! 
Nor thus profane th’ appointed hour 
When blooms for thee thy promised flower ! 


And calmly then I went my way ; 

Too sacred glowed the fire I nursed, 
To blend with any but the ray, 

The one dear ray—the last—the first— 
The only one, reserved to share 
My path below—its joy—its care— 
Aud that sweet life in Aiden, where 
Each radiant dream, 
That lends its gleam, 
A glimpse of Heaven our earth to give, 
Will take its own bright shape—and live ! 


5 


Speak, lady, did I wait in vain— 
In vain reserve the sacred fire ? . 
Must Love, beneath thy far disdain, 
Make of this heart his funeral pyre ? 
A soft light dawns upon my way— 
A flower unfolds, my steps to stay— 
I hear a heavenly harp-string play! 
My soul and lute, 
Till now so mute, 
In one wild thrill, respond to thine! 
Bid me not, sweet, “ that dream resign !” 


This was Romance indeed! Oh! if she could but 
dare reply! It would be so beautiful—this enchant- 
ing mystery—this spiritual love! Besides, it would 
keep her mind from ‘wandering to a certain haughty 
and indifferent person, who did not deserve a look, 
a thought from her—and yet who, somehow, con- 
trived to occupy a prominent place in every dream 
by night and reverie by day. 

‘* T will reply,”? murmured Romance—‘‘ there can 
be no harm in it, for he can never discover me.”’ 

But then womanly delicacy and pride began to re- 
monstrate—and a week—almost a fortnight elapsed, 
ere she could decide. 

I can’t help blushing a little myself, dear reader, 
while I am forced to acknowledge that—wild, way- 
ward, thoughtless, wilful, dreaming Romance won 
the day, and sent the following response to the 
Magazine. 


THE SLEEPING HOPE. 


Yes—in my soul, with folded wing, 
A pure and happy hope is sleeping, 

While Love low lullabies doth sing, 
His vigil o’er it keeping. 


A hope, divinely beautiful, 

With wings in rosy splendor gleaming ; 
It dreams of Heaven—it dreams of thee— 
It smiles in that sweet dreaming! 





I dare not name its name to thee, 
No, not in softest, faintest sigh— 
For oh! if once betrayed by me, 
*T would wake and weep and fly! 


No earthly care or grief shall wave 
Its cold and blighting pinions o’er it— 
For Love shall guard my spirit-hope, 
Till Heaven dawn before it. 


Then let it sleep—profane it not— 
That slumber soft and light and holy! 

The dearest joy—the fairest thought— 
That lights my lot so lowly. 


Ah! let it sleep, with folded wings, 
Till when the angel Death shall free it— 
At Heaven’s own glorious gate it sings— 
Then shall thy spirit see it! 


CHAPTER Iii. 


** And her smile—it seemed half holy, 
As if drawn from thoughts more far 
Than our common jestings are. 


*¢ And if any painter drew her, 
He would mt her unaware, 
With a halo round her hair.”’ 


Sydney Hazard read the reply of Athenais with a 
glow of rapture that was new to him, and from that 
moment the correspondence went swimmingly on. 

In the meantime, a strange change had come over 
Honora—an unwonted light was in her eyes—a new 
and ever changing glow upon*her cheek. She 
seemed to be ever in a waking trance—to be gazing 
at‘some unseen form, and listening to music inaudi- 
ble to those around. She might have passed for a 
Greek sybil—so beautiful, so melancholy, so inspired 
was her look. And young Hazard watched her with 
an increasing interest, which he struggled in vain to 
subdue. : 

Not that he was inconstant for a moment to his 
worshiped Athenais—his spirit-love. Oh, no! but 
he found himself hoping one morning, much against 
his will, that she might resemble Honora—in person 
and manner—in mind he was sure she did. 

He began earnestly to long for an interview with 
his fair incognita. She, in the wild poetry of her 
womanly faith, had wished that they should never 
meet on earth, and had repeatedly described the 
glorious visions she cherished of a life with him in 
Heaven. . 

But our less spiritual friend Sydney could no 
longer content himself with this sublime state of 
things, and he wrote her a passionately eloquent 
letter, earnestly imploring an interview. 

Poor Athenais! How could she resist such musi- 
cally worded entreaties? It was true, to grant them 
would put to flight the ideal dream which she had 
lived upon so long. But then she was too unselfish 
not to sacrifice even that to his wish—and so the 
meeting was appointed—a meeting at her friend’s, 
May Mortimer’s—a lovely tittle arch imp of mischief, 
who knew a great deal more about the whole affair 
than either of the lovers. She had discovered Athe- 
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nais’ secret long ago; and now, at last, partly by 
accident, she had found out who ‘‘ Vivian” was. 
But she kept the precious knowledge to her little 
wise self, and patiently and demurely awaited the 
denouement. 

Sydney was an old friend of May Mortimer’s, and 
he was quite surprised when he found that his un- 
known poetess knew her also. He was rather an- 
noyed, too, that he should be obliged to reveal him- 
self to her, as a party to this ultra-romantic appoint- 
ment. But there was no help for it—so he put a 
bold face on the matter, and walked straight to her 
house. 

May showered her fair soft curls over her eyes to 
hide the mischief in them, as she curtsied demurely 
on his entrance. She was alone, and Sydney almost 
felt relieved to find her so, for his heart throbbed 
half painfully at the thought of what was to come. 
But May would not let him long’ enjoy his re- 
prieve. 

‘¢ My friend is in the conservatory,” she said. 
‘* We did not expect you quite so soon,” and she 
glanced archly at a French time-piece—a figure of 
Cupid running away with a watch. 

Sydney bit his lip—for he saw that, in his eager- 
ness, he had anticipated, by ten minutes, the hour 
appointed. 

** Will you seek her, Mr. Hazard—or shall I bring 
her here?” 

‘* Oh, don’t let me give you that trouble, I beg,” 
he replied, and, glad to escape the playful malice of 
her smile, he hurried to the conservatory. 

A lady, with her back to the door, was bending 
over a beautiful camelia in full bloom. The ma- 
jestic form—the superbly classic head, with its mass 








of dark, glossy hair, wound in a careless, simple, 
yet perfect wave of grace around it! How like 
Honora Revere ! 

Startled by his step the lady turned—and at the 
same moment the gay, light tones of May Mortimer 
were heard from the hall, exclaiming, as she tripped 
up stairs—‘‘ There, Honora! how do you like your 
Vivian ?” 

She stood for a moment a very statue of amaze- 
ment! Then a rush of mingled emotions—shame— 
love—and, shall we confess it?—an indefinable rap- 
ture, came over her heart—and hiding her burning, 
drooping face with both her hands, she would have 
fallen had not our astonished, yet equally delighted 
hero, recovering his self-possession, sprang forward 
to sustain her. 

‘‘Honora! Athenais! my precious angel-love! 
Look up to me! Speak—speak but one word! 
Oh, God! this ecstasy is too divine !” 

Slowly the color stole back to her hueless cheek— 
slowly she unclosed those beautiful, humid eyes, 
and meeting his ardent gaze, hid them again on his 
shoulder. It was enough—their cup of happiness 
was full. 

Of course, Romance and May Mortimer were 
altogether to blame in the affair, and they ought to 
have been ashamed of themselves for their con- 
spiracy against two such dignified and determined 
personages as Sydney and Honora—had tried to be. 
But the delighted old gentleman thought otherwise, 
it seems—for as he clasped, on the wedding day, a 
costly cameo bracelet around the dimpled arm of 
the bridemaid, he whispered in her ear— ; 

‘*We have had our own way with them, after 
all—hav n’t we, May ?” 
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BY P. P. COOKE, OF VA. 





Deak cousin, I am pondering now, 

With the sweet south wind on my brow— 
And thoughtful eyes, which only see 

The Past, in sky and grass and tree. 


Into the past I go to seek 

The lustre of thy maiden cheek, 
And all thy graces debonaire— 

I go to seek, and find them there. 


Canst thou revisit, as I do, 

The days wherein I learned to woo? 

The days when, young in thoughts and years, 
We learned Love’s lore of smiles and tears ? 


Our early love found early cure ; 
But, cousin mine, of this be sure— 
In that young time we loved as well 
As stateliest lord and demosel. 





If thou didst not, pray tell me why 

Thy soul stood beckoning in thine eye ;* 
Playing the sweet mime to my own, 
And evermore to mine alone! 


If J loved not, why should it be 
That, quickened by a thought of thee, 
My spirit goes so fiery fast 

To meet thee in the radiant Past ? 


Ah! spurn not in thy ignorance 

The golden rule of that romance— 
- But let it hold thy riper age, 

As mine, in happy vassalage. 


Asmine? By Eros! to be free 
From bondage of that memory, 
Were but to wear a colder chain— 
Were but to give my bliss for pain. 


* This line (2d of 5th stanza) is nearly identical with one in a song written by the Earl of Carbery, (1653.) It sprung 
up in my mind as original, and I wrote it as such. My verses are too flimsy in their texture to be meddled with, or I 


would put another in its place. 
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THE HUSBAND’S RUSE. 


& TALE OF SPANISH TFTEALOUSY. 





BY T. MAYNE REID. 





In the city of Havana, some years ago, lived 
a wealthy Spanish merchant named Fuero—Don 
Diego Fuero. He may be still living there, for 
aught I know to the contrary; and this seems very 
probable, as it is not over ten years since the episode 
in his life, which I am about to relate, occurred. 
Don Diego was, at that time, about forty years of 
age, of a strong frame and vigorous constitution. 
His complexion was swarthy—his hair black and 
bushy, and his face, half concealed behind a pair of 
huge dark whiskers, wore an expression of fierce 
determination, bordering upon ferocity. 

He was a man who rarely smiled, and with whom 
neither friend nor stranger ever thought of taking 
an undue liberty. Nevertheless he was reputed 
strictly honest in his dealings, and the immense 
fortune which he possessed had been acquired by 
long and patient industry. * 

Now Don Diego was not happy—and why? His 
fortune was princely—his health good—and his wife 
beautiful. Ah—alas! it is not always happiness to 
have a beautiful wife! Some prefer rather a plain 
one, with good sense; and although we laugh at 
them, I, for my part, am beginning to think that 
these are the wise ones, and we the fools. Be that 
as it may, however, Don Diego’s wife, as I have 
said, was beautiful. Many thought her the most 
beautiful woman in Havana. This is saying much. 
1 would not myself like to go so far. I have seen 
some very lovely yomen in Havana. No matter for 
that. It is enough to know that the Sefiora Fuero 
was very beautiful. She was very young, too—not 
quite twenty—in fact, not half the age of her hus- 
band Don Diego—but among the Spanish aristocracy 
age is not considered in the disposing of hands—it 
has, however, something to do in the bestowing of 
hearts, and, unfortunately, the heart of the Senora 
Josefa had never been the property of her husband. 
Not that it was another’s. Not by any means, for 
she had never loved. Brought up, a young Creole, 
upon her father’s plantation, and seeing no one but 
her parents, a maiden aunt, and some scores of 
negro slaves, she had no opportunity of indulging in 
the delicious dream. 

Young, guileless, and in fact unconscious that 
such a passion existed, she was bought from her 
father by the gold of Don Diego, and by the latter 
transplanted from her rustic home to the gay city. 

Now here a question arises, on the respective 
advantages of choosing a wife in the city, or bring- 
ing one in from the country. I. have known this to 
be productive of furious debate. Both have their 





advantages and disadvantages—though, in either 
case, I think the disadvantages preponderate. Some 
prefer city-bred ladies for their superior refinement 
in dress and manners. Others like a hale honest 
country girl, with rosy cheeks and an arm like 
a pugilist. Well, after all, it is a matter of choice. 
For my part, I intend to marry a city lady. I have 
my reasons, of course. I mean to reside in the 
city. If I intended going upon a farm, I might pre- 
fer a country girl for my wife ; but I do not mean to 
go upon a farm—so I shall not be so indiscreet as to 
choose a country wife and bring her to town. They 
become very much changed by being so trans- 
planted. Quite another thing. The intoxication of 
town life—balls, parties, and the theatre—quite 
deranges them; they become foolish, and make 
others look very foolish, just about the time when 
city girls have grown matronly and wise. These 
are mere opinions, and will hurt no one. So let us 
return to Don Diego and dis new wife. 

After his marriage our rich merchant furnished a 
splendid house in one of the most fashionable streets 
in the “ barrio,’”? where he took up his residence. 
A magnificent carriage, with blooded horses, soon 
drew the attention of all Havana to the beautiful 
Creole. She was at once pronounced a belle, and 
beset by a crowd of flattering admirers. To say the 
least, the fair Josefa did not seem to dislike the 
relish of such adulation. She who had never known 
other than the clumsy compliments of her sable 
handmaidens, was now greeted by the refined flat- 
tery of the fashionable circles of the most fashion- 
able city in the new world. No wonder she should 
become a little vain. Ah! vanity, there is much 
danger in thee—many a frail creature hast thou 
seduced to sin and shame ! 

The exceeding popularity of his wife enchanted 
Don Diego, and his moody brow for a season 
seemed to clear up and assume an expression of 
partial gayety. 

He was fond of shgwing his beautiful wife—as all 
men who have beautiful wives are—at balls, at the 
theatre, and on the Pasao. Moreover, he loved her 
dearly, and wished to gratify her every whim—and, 
to do her justice, she began to entertain not a few of 
these. Don Diego, however, humored them all—it 
must be acknowledged at a good round cost—but 
for this he cared not so long as it gave pleasure to 
his ‘* dear Josefa.” 

So ran the time—through scenes of gayety and 
pleasure. Clouds, however, at length appeared on 
the horizon of Don Diego’s happiness. He began 
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to grow jealous. Not that he was naturally of a 
jealous disposition—that is, for a Spaniard—but he 
had more than once detected a handsome cavalier 
gazing in a very expressive manner at his wife— 
and—he might be mistaken—but he imagined that 
Josefa did not seem at all to dislike it. Wherever 
he went—to a ball or theatre—the cavalier was 
there. If he drove his wife upon the Pasao, the 
cavalier dashed past him upon a coal black steed, 
looking at the beautiful Josefa as if his soul were in 
his eyes. Furies! this could not last. It must end 
in something worse—and it did not last, for Don 
Diego growing more and more jealous, came to the 
determination of keeping his wife within doors— 
which he'did. She was seen no more at the theatre 
—and seldom, if ever, on the Pasao. This caused a 
great deal of talk, and not a little scandal. In the 
vortex of fashionable life in a great city like Havana, 
one theme of scandal soon gives place to and is 
submerged in the whirl of many others, and in a 
short time the rich merchant’s wife and her involun- 
tary seclusion from society ceased to be spoken of. 
We must assume a more serious style: the drama 
we are about to relate requires it. 

Behind Don Diego’s mansion was a_ beautiful 
garden—backed by a low wall, over which drooped 
the branches of a variety of tropical trees. In one 
corner of this garden grew a clump of orange and 
lemon trees, which had been woven into an arbor 
by means of the twining tendrils of the West Indian 
jessamine. This arbor was so completely over- 
shadowed as to be impervious to the rays of the 
noonday sun, while at night time the only light that 
shone in its fragrant interior was the flash of the 
cocuyo. In front of the house, on the other side of 
the street, was a splendid mansion, which, like that 
of Don Diego, was furnished with balconies and 
Venetian blinds. Don Diego had never inquired 
who occupied this house. Accident, however, at 
last made him acquainted with who was the tenant 
of the mansion. One evening he had returned home 
earlier than usual from his warehouses, and, the 
evening being pleasant, had gone up to the azotea, 
or roof, to enjoy the sunset. His wife had not seen 
him come in, as he entered by the garden door, a 
private entrance of which he always carried the 
key. 

A row of large japonica trees grew in boxes along 
the front of the azotea, and screened observation 
from the street. As Fuero sat behind one of these, 
his eye accidentally roamed through the dark green 
foliage and fell upon the balcony blinds of the oppo- 
site house. Judge of his surprise when he saw, 
through the half opened jalousie, the face of the 
very cavalier who had already caused him so much 
uneasiness. He was not perceived by the latter, 
who seemed to be intently gazing on the lower 
windows of Don Diego’s house, and at intervals 
smiling, as though some one acknowledged his 
courtesy. The thin lip of the Spaniard quivered 
with rising emotion—the sharp, stinging pain of 
jealousy shooting through his heart almost caused 
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him to cry out—but he conquered his feelings, de- 
termined to await the result. The cavalier disap- 
peared for a moment from the window but pre- 
sently returned, and holding a folded dellet doux 
through the bars of the Venetian, seemed to ask the 
question—‘‘ May I send it?’ As though he had 
received an answer in the affirmative, the folded 
paper was drawn back, and the cavalier, with a 
gratified smile and a polite bow, withdrew from the 
window. Presently a mulatto servant issued from 
the house, and taking a circuitous route, crossed 
over to the mansion of the merchant, and rung the 
bell. 

Don Diego received the note from his own ser- 
vant. It was somewhat laconic for a love epistle, 
and ran simply as follows :— 

‘“* Loveliest of Women :—Grant me but one inter- 
view, and I shall feel that I have not lived in vain. 

‘* ALPHONSO.”’ 

“Thank Heaven!” muttered the Spaniard, “ it 
is not yet too late!” and he thrust the note into his 
bosom. 

A moment afterwards Don Diego entered the 
drawing-room in which his wife was seated. She 
was not near the window, but her paleness and 
agitation plainly told that she knew all that had hap- 
pened. 

With a gloomy, but determined look, Don Diego 
approached his trembling wife. 

‘“‘ Here !” said he, producing the billet, and speak- 
ing in a tone of bitter irony—‘‘ this is for you, my 
dear Josefa—it requires an answer.” 

‘* An answer ?” echoed she, feigning astonishment 
and indignation—‘ what villain has dared this? Don 
Diego, he must be punished !” 

‘He shall be punished—here, write the answer— 
thus—”’ 

The pen trembled in her small white jeweled 
hand as she wrote, after Don Diego’s dictation— 

‘* Twelve o’clock to-night—an arbor in the garden 
—the wall may be scaled without difficulty. 

de a Beg 

She felt as though she had written the death war- 
rant of him, yet innocent in deed, and perhaps led on 
to guilty thought by her own imprudence and vanity. 
How was she to save him ? 

‘*Fold and direct!’ abruptly commanded Don 
Diego. 

‘** Direct—to whom ?” 

‘* To whom ?—to Alphonso.” 

And as Don Diego delivered the stern sarcasm he 
walked up to the window. His back was turned 
upon his wife! 

With an instinctive presence of mind, felt only by 
women when placed in desperate extremes, that 
little hand seized the pen, and at the bottom of the 
page wrote— 

‘* Do not come—Don—”’ 

She intended to have written, ‘‘ Don Diego knows 
all!’ but the Spaniard returning to the table pre- 
vented her. He did not perceive the addition. With 
a look of keen despair the young wife folded the 
note mechan:cally, and directed it as she had been 
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desired. Don Diego took the billet from her hand, 
and motioning her to a cabinet, which she entered, 
he closed the door, and locking it, put the key into 
his pocket. He then rung the bell, and after giving 
some directions to a confidential servant, walked 
from the room. 

The note reached its destination, but the half 
uttered warning, ‘‘ Do not come—Don—”’ was not 
understood by the enraptured but unfortunate lover. 
He thought it had been addressed to himself, and in- 
terpreted it as the last struggle of expiring virtue. 

The bell of the great cathedral was just tolling the 
hour of eleven, when Don Diego Fuero silently 
glided from the back piazza of his house, and en- 
tered the arbor we have already spoken of. A 
crescent moon had just gone down behind the hills 
of Mexico. The night seemed to portend storm. 
The darkness was extreme, and objects were only 
visible by the light which emanated from the burn- 
ing cocuyo. As the glowing insects flitted before 
the face of the Spaniard, they reflected features of 
no common expression. A deep and desperate re- 





solve was depicted in that face, and every muscle of 
those swarthy lineaments was strained to its ex- 
tremest tension. 

With his hands, and by the aid of a palmetto, he 
cleared the arbor of the fire-flies, and now stood in 
darkness, silently awaiting the approach of his vic- 
tim. One—two—three—twelve o’clock from the 
cathedral! A rustling is heard among the orange 
trees—the breaking of a bough—a form is upon the 
top of the wall—then follows a heavy sound, as of 
some one leaping to the earth, and all again is still. 
Only fora moment. A man, guided by the light of the 
cocuyo, is seen making for the arbor. He reaches 
it—he enters. Hist! hist! The gleam of a dagger 
is seen, followed by the noise of a death struggle— 
muttered curses are heard, and the dull, heavy sound 
of stabbing—then issues a groan—another and an- 
other—and all is silent as before! 

See !—a man comes out of the arbor—the light of 
the fire-fly glares upon him—horror ! he ts dragging 
acorpse! He lifts it upon the wall—a fearful im- 
precation—the sound of a heavy body falling upon 
the street—and all is silent again ! 


A DREAM. 


BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 


This is in reality a poetical fragment which came to the author in a dream, (under the idea that he was reading a 
new poem by Longfellow,) singularly enough on the morning of January 1, 1645. Immediately on awaking, retaining a 
perfect recollection of it, he wrote it down as it now stands, with the exception of correcting the measure, and alter- 


ing some phrases, which were too fantastic to be generally intelligible. 


This unusual, and, he might add, agreeable 


manner of composition, must be the apology for its unconnected and fanciful character. 


¢ 

A voice rang through the endless depths of space, 
And from their tireless guard, together called 
The destinies of Heaven. 


Among the stars 
Whose watch-lights glimmered through the mighty void, 
Back from whose awful majesty the mind 
Of bright-winged angels weakly turned away, 
There rolled—in discord with the glorious sound, 
That, born of light and beauty infinite, 
Breaks in sweet waves upon the walls of Heaven— 
A darkened orb. Its baleful shadow marred 
The glory of the starry hosts, and on 
Its wandering path it cast a transient gloom 
On many a brighter flame. 


But while they came, 
Those mighty spirits whose decree should blot 
The evil planet from the hosts of God, 
A pure, pale orb, that like a diamond burned 
Through the far darkness of eternal space, 
Crossed the dread shadow of its wavering track, 
Then silent from their thrones of light looked down 
The destinies of Heaven. Lo! like a spear, 
Through the rent darkness came its steady ray 
And pure, undimmed, shone on the clouded orb, 
That faintly glimmered in the radiance back, 





And checked its rushing flight, to linger near 
The stainless glory that it could not win! 


The angels smiled. Still brighter grew the orb, 
On in its round, beside the sinless sphere ; 
Pierced by the flame, the veiling shadows fell, 
And from its growing radiance came a tone 
Whose mild, sad sweetness sounded far above 
The chorus of the universe sublime, 
And reached the ear of God! 

Then looked the stars, 
And marveled that the wand’ring orb should win 
A glory brighter than their own, before 
Whose glance their diamond lamps grew dim, 
And that the first tone of repentant love 
Should drown the grandeur of their starry chime. 


But when the last dark shadow left the sphere, 
And, like a sun, it filled the void with light, 

Then glowed the glorious brows of angel hosts 
With the wrapt splendor of immortal joy ; 

And from Heaven’s ceutre, where archangels turn 
With drooping wings away, a lustre came 

Filling the vastness of the universe, 

While the sweet melodies that with it streamed, 
Thrilled through the countless armies of the stars 
God’s blessing and his joy! 
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BY R. K. WILLISTON. 





Ir was early in the year 1639 that a sorrowful 
group had gathered around the dying bed of a young 
and lovely woman, in a fine old mansion in England. 
She was the wife of George Fenwicke, who was 
about to leave the fair heritage of his fathers, to lead 
a band of his countrymen to an asylum from re- 
ligious intolerance and civil oppression in the New 
World. Mary Fenwicke had sustained her husband 
under all the discouragements attendant upon his 
enterprize. She had been ready for his sake, and 
for the sake of the sacred cause in which he had en- 
gaged, to leave all else that had been dear to her 
youth; and she was almost on the eve of departure 
to the New World, when she was summoned, by 
sudden and fatal illlness, to the spirit-land. She 
feared not to die, but her heart clung to her husband 
and her children, and she would fain have lingered 
on the earth that her care might be over them. That 
wish was vain, for even then the hand of death was 
upon her, and she was bidding a last farewell to 
those loved ones. ¢ 

‘‘T fear not to die, my dear husband,” she said, 
‘‘for my trust is i God; but I sorrow much to leave 
you to go alone with our tender children into the 
wilderness.” 

Elizabeth, the only sister of George Fenwicke, 
impelled by a sudden impulse, knelt by the bed-side 
of the departing one, and exclaimed— 

‘“‘ Hear me, my sister—and may it give comfort to 
you in your last moments—while I promise, in the 
sight of that Heaven which you are so soon to enter, 
that I will go with my brother and your children to 
the land of their pilgrimage, and so far as my own 
care can supply to them the place of your watchful 
love, shall that care be given to those beloved ones.” 

A smile passed over the face of the dying one—a 
look of thankful emotion—and she was at rest. 

Elizabeth Fenwicke rose from her knees with a 
sense of the ruin which her vow to the dead had 
brought upon the cherished hopes of her youth, 
added to the desolation of bereavement. She turned 
and met the reproachful gaze of her affianced hus- 
band, and the next moment she was weeping upon 
his bosom. She was betrothed, at a very early age, 
to Sir Everard Morton, with the full approval of 
both their parents. Indeed, their union had been a 
favorite project with their fathers, even in their 
childhood. As they grew up they sanctioned the 
choice of their parents by a mutual attachment, 
which had grown and twined around them unti! it 
seemed interwoven with their existence. Both 
were now fatherless—and George Fenwicke had 
been both as parent and brother to Elizabeth. Pain- 





ful as was the anticipation of parting with this dear 
brother, she had never for a moment thought of 
swerving from her engagement to Everard to ac- 
company him, until, moved by a sudden impulse, 
she had made her promise to her dying sister. 

The funeral of Mary Fenwicke was over, and she 
was laid to rest in the tomb of her husband’s ances- 
tors. The heart of Elizabeth Fenwicke was torn by 
conflicting emotions. On the one side was her 
affianced husband importuning her to abandon the 
thought of accompanying her brother into his exile. 
On the other was that much loved brother, going 
forth from the land of his fathers, with his three 
young children, uncared for by a mother’s love— 
mourning the loss of the wife who would have made 
his home happy, even though that home was but a 
hut in the wilderness. On the one hand was the 
plighted faith and the deep affection of many years 
—on the other, an affection unlike, but enduring as 
her life, and a solemn vow made to the departed. 
Her brother did not claim its fulfillment, but desired 
that her marriage should take place before his de- 
parture, as it had been first appointed. For himself, 
he could not now abandon the enterprize, even had 
his inclination prompted him to do so, for his word 
was pledged to lead the pilgrims to their asylum in 
the New World, and he was a patentee of the terri- 
tory where that asylum was to be found. But vaiu 
were the remonstrances of her brother, and the im- 
portunities of Sir Everard Morton. Elizabeth felt 
that she might not draw back from the fulfillment of 
her vow and be guiltless—that however painful to 
her heart it might be, she must not falter 

‘‘Urge me not, dear Everard,” she said, ‘‘ from 
what I feel to be my duty—and forgive me that, in 
that moment of sorrowful excitement, I remembered 
not that my vow to my dying sister clashed with my 
plighted faith to you. But take hope, my beloved— 
we may yet be united in happiness in our native 
land. Circumstances may occur which will leave 
my brother free to return; and you know that we 
do not relinquish the right to our ancestral estate, 


but leave it in trust in the hands of others, to be 


resumed at pleasure. We may yet return to the 
home of our fathers.” 

‘¢ There is no hope to me, Elizabeth—nothing but 
misery before me. If you go forth to the New 
World, I feel that we shall be forever separated. 
Perhaps, when so far distant, you may forget me 
for a nearer lover. There are gentlemen of noble 
birth and courtly bearing in your band, and among 
them is young Huntington, who has long loved you, 
though in silence, almost to idolatry. And you may 
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embrace the faith of the Puritans, and feel your 
vows canceled to one who is not of them.” 

‘*Pain me not by doubting my truth,’ replied 
Elizabeth. ‘‘ Should the faith of the pilgrims be- 
come mine, it shall not separate us. I will never 
be the wife of another.” 

Surely man loves not as does woman. Everard 
Morton thought not of leaving his fair inheritance 
that he might accompany his betrothed bride. He 
had loved her as one who was to adorn and beautify 
his prosperous fortune—not as one for whom he 
could give up all else, and count it happiness. Had 
duty called him to give up all the advantages of his 
lot, and go forth to the wildest and most distant land, 
she would have gone with him witha cheerful heart. 

Amidst many prayers and blessings that pilgrim 
vessel was launched forth upon the ocean. Long 
and weary was the voyage, and with joyful hearts 
they attained the haven of their rest. It was a 
pleasant location, at the mouth of the Connecticut 
river; and here they immediately erected their 
dwellings. They were rude, indeed, compared 
with the mansions which many of them had left in 
England; but they felt that they were the homes of 
freedom, and they entered them with the hope that 
at no distant day they would give place to those 
more befitting their early station. A fort had been 
previously erected, and to the fort and settlement 
were given the united names of two distinguished 
noblemen of their faith—the Lord Say and Lord 
Brook. 

George Fenwicke, when wearied with the cares 
and perplexities of his office he returned to his home, 
felt that he had cause to b'ess the self-sacrificing de- 
votion of the sister who made that home pleasant 
and cheerful, and gathered his children in happiness 
around him. But when, as time passed on, he saw 
her cheek fading, and knew that though for his sake 
she strove to appear cheerful and happy, sorrow 
was preying at her heart, he reproached himself 
that he did not fowbid her accompanying him, and 
sacrificing her hopes of individual happiness. Once 
only had she heard from her lover. A vessel had 
come, laden with accessions of emigrants and stores 
for the colony, and by it she had received a letter 
from him. It was written in great sorrow and bit- 
terness of spirit, and added much to her previous 
unhappiness. Everard was constantly present to 
her mind, and she mourned in secret for his wretch- 
edness. 

A year had thus passed by since she left her native 
land. And where, then, was Sir Everard Morton? 
One of the gayest of the gay cavaliers of the court 
of Henrietta of France, and the husband of one of 
the most frivolous and heartless ladies who graced 
the court by her beauty. 

One short year had wrought this change! After 
accompanying the Fenwickes to the place of their 
embarkation, and watching the receding vessel until 
it was no longer discernible, he returned with a 
heavy heart to his estate. After a few sad and 
weary months spent upon it, he felt that he could 
endure its loneliness no longer, and sought the court 





of his sovereign, that he might find relief in its 
society. In mingling in the festive throng, he had 
heard—what was meant for other ears than his own 
—himself alluded to as the deserted bridegroom, and 
a feeling of resentment for the first time arose in his 
heart against Elizabeth. 

There was one lady of the court who, charmed by 
the graces of his person—for in gallant bearing and 
personal endowments he excelled—and still more by 
the reputation of his large estate, resolved that, 
could her attractions win him, he should not long be 
a ‘* deserted bridegroom.” Gifted with uncommon 
beauty, and with every fascination of manner, she 
succeeded, and became his bride. 

And was Elizabeth Fenwicke forgotten? No! 
Her form arose before him even at the altar where 
he was plighting his vows to another. The thought 
of her was with him continually, and when he 
learned ere long the frivolity, the heartlessness, the 
utter disregard of his wishes by her he called his 
wife, he felt that Elizabeth was indeed avenged. 

Lagging as were the voyages of those days, the 
tidings of Sir Everard Morton’s marriage came 
fleetly enough to the heart from which they were to 
crush out all youthfulness, and hope, and buoyancy 
forever. So trusting had been the nature of Eliza- 
beth, that a moment’s doubt of his constancy had 
never found place in her mind. It came to her like 
a thunder shock—that she was forgotten, and for- 
gotten for one who in moral worth, and mental 
endowments, and in all save the fleeting charm of 
personal beauty, was infinitely her inferior. She 
felt that her own happiness had perished, but she 
the more earnestly sought the happiness of those 
around her. No casual observer, who witnessed her 
in the cheerful performance of every duty, would 
have suspected the desolation of heart which that 
apparent cheerfulness concealed. But the solitude 
of her chamber, and the silence of the night watches, 
witnessed the tearful agony that was covered from 
the world. Her brother, in the bitterness of his self 
reproach, expressed his sorrow that he had suffered 
her to accompany him, but she assured him that she 
thought it far better to be undeceived than still to 
have loved and trusted unworthily, and requested 
him never to name the subject to her again. Her 
engagement had been publicly known in England, 
and, as many of the colonists were from the same 
section, it was consequently known to them. When 
the marriage of Sir Everard Morton became known 
in the colony, Edward Huntington hoped that the 
affection he had so long cherished might not be in 
vain. His principles were too honorable to allow 
him to speak of affection to the affianced bride of 
another, but he now hoped that as Elizabeth was 
freed by Morton’s perfidy from her faith to him, 
she might in time return the regard that he had so 
long secretly cherished for her, and become his wife. 
But his hopes were fallacious. Elizabeth knew that 
he was indeed more worthy of her affections than 
he upon whom their wealth had been lavished, but 
she could neither love again, nor give her hand in a 
heartless marriage. 
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More than ten years had passed by since the 
settlement of the colonists at Saybrook—years of 
mingled trial and prosperity. And changes great 
and strange had those years made in their native 
land. The sovereign whose oppression had driven 
them forth had perished upon the scaffold, and his 
gay and beautiful queen had found an asylum in an- 
other land. It was not long after these events that 
a stranger arrived at Saybrook, accompanied by a 
daughter of some seven or eight years of age. The 
stranger was Sir Everard Morton. He had borne no 
part in the civil strife that had convulsed his country, 
but had remained in retirement upon his own estate. 
He disapproved too much of the oppressive acts of 
his sovereign to take up arms in his defence, and 
still was withheld by feelings of personal attachment 
from raising his hand against him. His wife had 
mourned unceasingly for the lost gayeties of the 
court, where her world had centred, and with her he 
had never known domestic happiness. She had 
been some time dead, and he had come to seek to 
win the hand, and the affections, which he had once 
so recklessly cast from him. He found Elizabeth 
changed from the glad and buoyant being to whom 
his faith was plighted' long years ago in England— 
changed, indeed, but as he thought far more lovely. 
Her fair face had lost the bloom which it then wore, 
but in its place was an expression of deep and holy 
interest, which in the light-hearted days of her early 
‘ youth it had never known. She received him with 
kindness, as one whom she had known in her native 
land, but without emotion. He spoke of the hopes 
that had led him thither, and entreated her forgive- 
ness of the past. 

She replied, ‘‘I have long since forgiven you, 
Everard, but think not to again awaken my aflec- 
tions, or to win me toa loveless marriage. I once 
loved you with all the trusting devotion of an ardent 
and enthusiastic nature—you cast that affection from 
you and became the husband of another. All the 
pride of my heart was roused to conceal my anguish, 
and to conquer the misplaced attachment that had 
caused it. I folded my wrongs and sufferings within 
my own heart. I at last overcame all regard and 
affection for one whom to love longer were a crime, 
but in the conflict my whole nature has changed—I 
can never love again.” 

Sir Everard Morton left the presence of Elizabeth 





a disappointed and remorseful man, but never in 
their happy youth had she been dear to him as in 
that bitter hour. He still lingered in Saybrook, that 
he might be near her, (and as he had long since em- 
braced the faith for which they were exiles, he was 
welcomed by the colonists as a brother,) and when, 
not many months after, he was laid low by a fatal 
illness, he committed his child to Elizabeth in full 
confidence that she would tenderly care for its wel- 
fare. Her hand wiped the death damps from his 
brow, and his last look was upon her. 

Time passed on, and youth had faded from the 
fair sad face of Elizabeth Fenwicke. The children 
of her adoption had grown up around her to man- 
hood and womanhood. One great sorrow had fallen 
upon them. The loved brother and father was no 
more. 

He had been led by business to return to England. 
His sister declined accompanying him, preferring to 
remain in their home with her young charge. She 
had no longer any wish to return to the land to 
which her heart had turned with such yearning 
during the first year of her residence in America. 
Mr. Fenwicke died in England, and was laid beside 
the wife of his youth in the tomb of his ancestors. 

The young Clara Morton had growmup with all 
her mother’s remarkable beauty. Under the careful 
training of Elizabeth she had been prepared for 
what her mother was not—to make her home happy 
amidst the sober realities of life. Her mother had 
loved only its gala days and pageantry. And did 
Elizabeth love this child of her adoption no better 
than if she had been the child of a stranger com- 
mitted to her care? Her own heart answered yes. 
And this affection was returned as by the love of a 
child toa mother. A broad domain was Clara’s in- 


heritance in her native land, but she had no wish to — 


return to it while that return would separate her 
from her adopted mother. Ere her foster-mother 
passed away from the earth, Clara became the wife 
of young Edward Fenwicke. Elizabeth had long 
looked forward hopefully to the grave as the bourne 
where her weary heart would find rest, and from 
which she should pass to the happiness for which 
her soul thirsted. She was laid in it ere the meridian 
of her life was hardly passed by, and there were 
many, very many, who there mourned a beloved 
and devoted friend in Elizabeth Fenwicke. 
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BY H. ELLISON. 





Would every man but of his duty do 
A tithe, this earth were as a paradise ! 
Then would the victory be for the wise, 

The good and virtuous, and not unto 

The sword and spear, the brute-strong, who undo 
Their fellow men, and rend in twain the ties 
Which bind all hearts to holy ministries : 


13* 


Those ministries which, like pure ore, run through 
The common bosom in this week-day life ; 
But we do lend ourselves to brutish strife, 
Blind tools in a blind hand: we violate 
Truth, Justice, Mercy, and ourselves deprive 
Of their high blessings—learning, but too late, 
That on all sin self-punishment must wait. 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE. 


(WITH AN ENGRAVING.) 


Ir is only of late years that foreign travelers have 
admitted that American scenery is behind none in 
the world for beauty, grandeur, or loveliness; and 
too many of our own people, until this verdict was 
given, were equally unjust to their native country. 
But, perhaps, nowhere on the globe is the scenery 
so diversified as in the United States. We have 
here every variety of Jandscape, from the wild sub- 
limity of the Rocky Mountains to the calm loveli- 
ness of the Connecticut bottoms. We have the hills 
of the Upper Mississippi, festooned with gorgeous 
parasite plants—the purple Highlands of the Hudson, 
emulating the romantic passes of the Rhine—the 
vast prairies of the West, like an ocean strewn with 
flowers—and here and there landscapes of more 
quiet beauty, sprinkled with farms and woodlands, 
and vieing even with the boasted fields of old Eng- 
land in rural loveliness. Yet, even at this day, the 
American public is but half informed of the land- 
scape beauty of this country. Thousands of our 
people annually cross the Atlantic in search of the 
picturesque, when it lies almost at their doors, but 
disregarded or unknown. 

One of the most picturesque landscapes the United 
States can boast is visible from the top of Mount 
Holyoke, in the neighborhood of Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts. We know of no scene, indeed, so nearly 
approaching the cultivated beauties of the celebrated 
Isle of Wight, perhaps the best specimen of the 
rural loveliness of England. The face of Mount 
Holyoke which looks toward Northampton is at an 
elevation of 1100 feet above the Connecticut River, 
and commands a prospect of over sixty miles in all 
directions. When the traveler reaches the top of 
this acclivity, he stands for a moment breathless 
with wonder and délight at the exquisite beauty of 
the landscape below. He sees a vast plain at his 
feet, bounded in the distance by the blue hills, and 
scattered all over with towns, villages, farm-houses 
and clumps of woodland. The rich green of its 
fertile valley, the white walls of the villages, and 
the graceful church spires piercing to the sky, are 
the first objects that attract his attention. Through 
this unrivaled valley of the richest meadow land 
he sees the Connecticut River winding to and fro, 
like a thread of silver through a tissue of green, its 
bright waters flashing and dancing in the sunlight 
and wind, and its borders fringed with shrubs, wild 
flowers, and the graceful weeping elm of New 
England. Four times the river turns to the west, 
and thrice to the east, making a circuitous course of 
twenty-four miles in a distance of about twelve. 
Far off is the town of Northampton itself, one of 
the loveliest places in Massachusetts, situated on a 
rising ground which slopes down, in a succession of 
natural terraces, to the river. 

To the south-west of the spectator is Mount Tom, 
between which and Mount Holyoke the Connecticut 





has apparently, at some early geological epoch, 
broken through, affording an outlet for the waters 
of an immense lake which, at that period, unques- 
tionably existed here. In the opposite quarter, to 
the north-east, is Monadhoe; to the north the Green 
Mountains, advancing and receding in the distance ; 
to the north-west, Saddle Mountain. The whole 
forming a range of mountain scenery which consti- 
tutes a fitting frame for the lovely landscape at the 
feet of the spectator. 

No scene, perhaps, could be selected so peculiarly 
New England in all its features. The high. cultiva- 
tion of the farms, the evidences of wealth and taste 
in the architecture of the villages, the innumerable 
church spires betokening the religious feelings of the 
people—these are all characteristic of the hardy, 
thriving, educated, and moral New Englander. On 
the Sabbath, when the sound of innumerable bells, 
rising sweetly through the air, calls the villagers to 
the house of God, no scene can be imagined more 
soothing and holy than that beheld by the traveler 
from the top of Mount Holyoke. 

Yet this now peaceful landscape once echoed to 
the savage war-whoop; those smiling fields were 
once obscured by the smoke of battle. In the early 
settlement of the country the towns on the Con- 
necticut river bore the fiercest brunt of the conflicts 
with the aborigines. On this exposed frontier human 
blood was shed like water! 

At the feet of the spectator, as he looks from 
Mouat Holyoke, and on the eastern side of the river, 
is a little hamlet still bearing its Indian name Hocca- 
num, which was burnt by the savages, and the in- 
habitants either killed or taken captive. Another 
village, at the foot of Mount Tom, called Pascom- 
muc, shared a like tate. The town of Northampton,, 
though surrounded with palisades, was often subject 
to successful assaults of hostile Indians, during which 
some of its houses were burnt, its forts destroyed, 
and its women and children taken prisoners. In 
that day it was the ordinary practice for the farmer 
to take his musket with him into the field, and not 
unfrequently he was summoned from his plough by 
the sight of his house in flames, and his family flying 
before the inhuman savages. 

It was in 1653, thirty years after the landing at 
Plymouth, that the towpship of Northampton was 
first purchased from the aborigines. Settlers soon 
flocked to the vicinity, attracted by the richness of 
the alluvial soil, and long before the intermediate 
country between it and the sea-coast was occupied, 
this township became comparatively thickly popu- 
lated. The price of the tract of land, thus sold by 
the Indians, was a hundred fathom of wampum and 
ten coats. A few years after, a piece of land con- 
taining about nine hundred acres was bought for 
fifty shillings. These two tracts are now worth 
over a million of dollars. 








BLAKE’S VISITANTS. 





BY WILLIAM H. C. HOSMER. 





“Blake, the painter, forgot the present in the past. He conceived that he had formed friendships with distinguished 
individuals of antiquity. He asserted that they appeared to him, and were luminous and majestic shadows. The most 
propitious time for their visits was from nine at night till five in the morning.” 


THE stars shed a dreamy light, 
The wind like an infant sighs; 
My lattice gleams, for the queen of night 
Looks through with her soft bright eyes. 
I carry the mystic key 
That unlocks the mighty Past, 
And, ere long, the dead to visit me 
Will wake in his chambers vast. 


The gloom of the grave forsake, 
Ye princes who ruled of yore! 

For the painter fain to life would wake 
Your majestic forms once more. 

Ye brave, with your tossing plumes, 
Ye bards of the pale, high brow ! 

Leave the starless night of forgotten tombs, 
For my hand feels skillful now. 


They come, a shadowy throng, 
With the types of their old renown— 

The Mantuan bard, with his wreath of song, 
The monarch with robe and crown. 

They come! On the fatal Ides 
Of March yon conqueror fell, 

And the rich green leaf of the laurel hides 
His baldness of forehead well. - 





I know, though his tongue is still, 
By his pale, pale lips apart, 
The Roman whose spell of voice could thrill 
The depths of the coldest hearts : 
And behind that group of queens, 
Bedight in superb attire, 
How mournfully Lesbian Sappho leans 
Her head on a broken lyre. 


That terrible shade I know 
By the scowl his visage wears, 
And the Scottish knight, his noble foe, 
By the broad claymore he bears; 
And that warrior king who dyed 
In Saracen gore the sands, 
With his knightly harness on, beside 
The fiery Soldan stands. 


Ye laureled of old, all hail! 
I love in the gloom of night 
To rob the Past of his cloudy veil, 
And gaze on your features bright. 
Hah! the first bright beam of dawn 
On my window redly plays, 
And back to their homes of dust have gone 
The mighty of other days, 





THE HOME OF LOVE. 





BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE. 


In summer’s early day, 
I-saw a lovely maiden wander forth, 
To cull the flow’rets gay, 
That grow in beauty on our lovely earth. 


She was most bright and fair, 

No trace of sorrow lingered on her brow ; 
But smiles of joy were there— 

For Love had uttered in her ear his vow. 


She wove a garland bright, 

And in a transport cried, ‘* This, this for Love!” 
Then, blushing with delight, 

She turned her joyful eyes to heaven above. 


I *ve been in pleasure’s hall, 
Where lightest mirth and gayety abound, 
But there was sadness all 
Compared with joy-that in her breast was found. 


Love there had found a home, 

And he was welcome to her thrilling heart ; 
With him ’t were sweet to roam, 

But never, never would she with him part. 








The morning sun arose, 

Gilding the earth with heavenly-colored rays, 
While at fair evening’s close 

Earth grew more bright to her enraptured gaze. 


The summer passed away, 

With all its singing birds and charming flowers, 
That, like our loved ones, stay 

But little time for us to call them ours, 


Yet love was in her breast, 

And though the snows of winter came to chill, 
He there found pleasant rest, 

And slept, or fluttered wildly at his will. 


No time nor place could change 
The summer-brightness of her joyful sky ; 
No darkness could estrange, 
For Love was near her with his beaming eye. 


Love there had found a home, 

And he was welcome to her thrilling heart ; 
With him ’t were sweet to roam, 

But never, never would she with him part! 
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Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern: With an Historical Intro- 
duction and Notes. By William Motherwell. Boston: 
Wm. D. Ticknor § Co. 2 vols. 16mo. 


The early songs and ballads of a nation are among the 
most interesting portions of its literature. They are 
generally pure-expressions of the national character, re- 
flecting the moods, manners, superstitions, thoughts and 
feelings of the age in which they were produced. Their 
most fascinating characteristic is, of course, their natural- 
ness. All their words and phrases stand for things. The 
very poverty of expression at that period of a language 
when its powers have not been fully developed, forces the 
singer to write close to the things he expresses. In these 
old ballads every thing has the appearance of being true 
to the fact and letter as well asthe spirit. The peculiar 
raciness and sweetness they breathe have never been 
reached by any modern imitator. The form may be re- 
produced, but the vital spirit eludes the most painstaking 
labor. 

This elegant reprint of Motherwell’s collection will be 
eagerly sought by all lovers of the natural poetry of the 
heart. The introduction of the editor is well written, and 
evidences learning, taste, and a keen relish of the old 
ballad spirit. In Motherwell there was that combination 
of the antiquary and the poet, which fitted him to perform 
his task well. The collection contains some seventy or 
eighty ballads, many of which are exquisite specimens of 
narrative poetry. ‘They generally open ‘“ with some 
striking and natural picture, fragrant with life and motion, 
The story runs on in an arrow-like stream, with all the 
straightforwardness of unfeigned and earaest passion.” 
The ideas and feelings conveyed by allusion are often the 
most poetical from their beautiful simplicity. Some of the 
ballads are highly drarffatic in the great requisite of im- 
passioned action. 

There is one ballad, called the ‘“‘ Master of Weemyss,”’ 
which Motherwell publishes for the first time, the greater 
part of which we extract. It is very striking and 
powerful. 


The Master of Weemyss has biggit a ship, 
To saile upon the sea; 

And four-and-twenty bauld marineres 
Doe beare him companie. 


They have hoistit saile and left the land, 
They have saylit mylis three; 

When up there lap the bonnie mermayd, 
All in the Norland sea. 


**O whare saile ye,’’ quo’ the bonnie mermayd, 
‘* Upon the saut sea faem ?”? 

‘It’s we are bounde until Noroway— 
God send us skaithless hame !” 


O Noroway is a gay, gay strande, 
And a merrie land, | trowe ; 

But nevir nane sall see Noroway, 
Gin the mermayd keeps her vowe! 


Down doukit then the mermayden 
Deep inti! the middil sea ; 

And merrie leuch that master bauld, 
With his jollie companie. 


They ing bee awa, and they saylit awa, 
They have saylit leagues ten ; 





When, lo! uplap be the gude ship’s side 
The self same mermayden. 

And aye shee sang, and aye shee sang, 
As shee rade upon the sea: 

“If ye bee men of Christian moulde, 
Throwe the master out to mee. 


‘¢ Throwe out to mee the master bauld, 
If ye bee Christian men ; 

But an ye faile, though fast ye sayle, 
Ye’ll nevir see land agen! 


“ Sayle on, sayle on, sayle on,’ said shee, 
Sayle on and nevir blinne ; 

The winde at will your saylis may fill, 
But the land ye shall nevir win !” 


It ’s nevir word spak that master bauld, 
But a loud laugh leuch the crewe ; 

And in the deep then the mermayden 
Doun drappit frae their viewe. 


But ilk ane kythit her bonnie face, 
How dark dark grew its lire ; 

And ilk ane saw her bricht bricht eyne 
Leming like coals o’ fire. 

‘¢ Steer on, steer on, thou master bauld, 
The wind blaws unco hie !”’ 

‘ O there ’s not a sterne in’ a the lift 
To guide us thro’ the sea!”’ 


‘¢ Steer on, steer on, thou master bauld, 
The storm is coming fast !” 
‘Then up, then up, my bonnie boy, 
Unto the topmost mast.” 
‘‘ Looke oute, looke oute, my bauldest man, 
Looke oute unto the storme, 
And if ye cannot get sicht o’ land, 
Do you see the dawin o’ morn?” 
*¢ Looke ga agen, my ae best man, 
And tell me what ye do see ?”’ ‘ 
*°O Lord! I spy the false mermayden 
Fast sayling out owre the sea !”° 


‘‘ How can ye spy the fause mermayden 
Fast sayling on the mirk sea? 

For there’s neither mune nor mornin’ licht— 
In troth it can nevir bee.’’ 


‘¢ O there is neither mune nor mornin’ licht, 
Nor ae star’s blink on the sea ; 

But, as I ama Christian man, 
That witch woman I see! 


“ Good Lord! there is a seaud o’ fire 
Fast coming out owre the sea ; 

And fast therein the grim mermayden 
Is sayling on to the! 


*¢ She hailes our ship wi’ a shrill shrill ery— 
She is coming, alace! more near.’’ 

‘* Ah, woe is me now,” said the master bauld, 
‘* For I both do see and hear! 


‘Come doun, come doun, my ae best man, 
For an ill weird I maun drie : 

Yet I reck not for my sinful self, 
But thou, my trew companie !”? 





The Life of the Rt. Hon. George Canning. By Robert Bell. 
New York. Harper §& Brothers. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This volume presents an animated view of the life of 
one of England’s most prominent orators and statesmen, 
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and enables the reader to comprehend the steps by which 
the highest honors of the government were attained by 
the son of a poor actress, through the combination of 
splendid and showy powers with fortunate circumstances. 
The biographer’s bias is evidently toward the party which 
Canning opposed, but still his estimate of the genius and 
character of his subject is high, and his eulogy hearty. 
That portion of the volume is perhaps the most interesting 
which relates to the great parliamentary battles in which 
Canning was engaged during the wars growing out of the 
French Revolution. Canning, as the adherent of Pitt and 
Pitt’s policy, developed in these hot intellectual contests 
his masterly powers of debate, and his command of the 
most brilliant resources of the orator. An interesting 
chapter of the volume is devoted to Queen Caroline and 
her royal husband. A number of striking facts respecting 
the character of George the Fourth are here very happily 
condensed. We have always viewed this monarch as 
coming nearer the ideal of complete scoundrelism, than 
any other that ever sat upon the English throne. He only 
wanted great talents to be a great criminal; but, as he 
lacked these, he sunk into a mere pitiful liar, blackguard 
and sensualist. He was intoxicated on his wedding day, 
and reeled drunk into the bridal chamber, and fell under 
the grate, where he passed most of the night. It was by 
such a husband as this that the poor German woman was 
denounced and persecuted. Mr. Bell’s book contains many 
precious details regarding the life of this mean and bad 
man, and other scions of the same stock. The sons of 
George the Third did more to degrade majesty and royal 
blood in the eyes of the world, than could have been 
‘effected by a thousand satirists. 


Memoirs and Essays, Illustrative of Art, Literature, and 
Social Morals. By Mrs. Jameson. New York. Wiley 
§ Putnam. 1 vol. 16mo. 


Mrs. Jameson is one of the most eloquent, if not judi- 
cious, of critics, and never wrote any thing without dis- 
playing more than common richness of expression and 
glow of feeling. ‘The present volume contains some fine 
essays on the House of Titian, Adelaide Kemble, The 
Xanthean Marbles, Washington Allston, Woman’s Posi- 
tion, and Mothers and Governesses. In the first, her 
style is almost as gorgeously colored as the paintings of 
the great artist she takes for her subject. The paper on 
Adelaide Kemble contains much fine criticism, broken by 
bursts of panegyric. In ‘“* Woman’s. Position,”? she de- 
claims nervously against the false position in which the 
female laborers of England are placed, and sets forth with 
considerable clearness and energy the bad consequences 
to which it must lead. To American readers the long 
paper on Allston will be the most interesting. A slight 
memoir is given of our illustrious painter, followed by a 
warm and appreciating notice of his different works, and 
a selection from some maxims relating to art and life, 
which she found written on the walls of his studio at 
Cambridge. Several of these last are very striking, and 
evidence the high estimate which Allston formed of the 
artist’s vocation. Among those maxims relating to life, 
the best is this: ‘‘ The devil’s heartiest laugh is a detract- 
ing witticizm—hence the phrase, ‘devilish good,’ has 
sometimes a literal meaning.’?’ Mrs. Jameson quotes 
from one of Allston’s letters a magnificent image, which 
we cannot forbear extracting. He says—‘‘I saw the sun 
rise on Lake Maggiore. Such asunrise! The giant Alps 
seemed, literally, to rise from their purple beds, and putting 
on their crowns of gold, to send up a Hallelujah almost 
audible!” We notice that some of the English news- 





papers, in referring to this article on Allston, seem 
almost entirely ignorant of his paintings, and quote Mrs. 
Jameson’s rapturous eulogies with the most marked sur- 
prise. 


History of the Roman Commonwealth, from the End of the 
Second Punic War to the Death of Julius Cesar; and of 
the Reign of Augustus: With a Life of Trajan. By 
Thomas Arnold, D.D. New York. 1 vol. 8vo. 


In this work Dr. Arnold traces the history of those long 
and bloody wars of spoliation and conquest which made 
the empire of Rome universal. He has performed the 
task with signal ability and candor. The style of the work 
is clear, simple and forcible, well calculated as a medium 
of narrative and reflection, and requiring in the reader no 
other than a pleasant exercise of thought and attention, 
thoroughly to comprehend the period. Dr. Arnold ex- 
celled in analyzing states of society; and this volume is 
calculated to convey a most vivid impression of Roman 
life under the Commonwealth. The corruption of morals, 
the servility, the rapacity, the licentiousness, which dis- 
tinguished so many of the prominent men, are clearly set 
forth. The portion devoted to Ceesar is especially interest- 
ing. His life and character are a good exemplification of 
the great unprincipled statesman and warrior. It is 
curious to note that propensity in mankind, which induces 
them to give their highest honors to those employed to 
enslave or destroy them. In Cesar’s wars in Gaul alone, 
it is said that a million of men were killed in battle, and a 
million more made prisoners, and reduced to slavery. 
This was altogether a war of conquest, undertaken to 
enrich himself and discipline his army, in order that he 
might have at command the means of attacking his 
country. It is impossible to estimate the sufferings caused 
by the civil wars his ambition provoked—the spoliations, 
the confiscations, the slaughter, which accompanied his 
victorious career. The genius of the man, though exer- 
cised wholly in the service of selfish passion, defies even 
now the reprobation of the mediocre moralist. This is 
one of the great evils of the world—not merely the com- 
mon alliance of intellect and selfishness, but the almost 
universal respect paid to the brilliant results of the 
alliance. The scream of ‘loud Fame” is heard above 
the still small voice. Casar rules men now—enslaves 
them now—commands now their minds and hearts; and 
his empire will continue as long as mankind receive great 
power of intellect and action as apologies for cruelty, 
baseness and selfishness, in their most fearful forms, and 
most terrible excesses. ‘The world still seems to hold that 
what brain a man possesses is given to him to prey upon 
those who have less. 


Achievements of the Knights of Malta. By Alex. Suther- 
land. Philada, Carey § Hart. 2 Parts. 12mo. 


These stirring volumes form Nos. 2 and 3 of “‘ Carey & 
Hart’s Library for the People.”” Mr. Sutherland seems to 
have delved into the records of the great knightly race he 
commemorates with commendable perseverance. It is 
most essentially a ‘“‘ bloody’? book, and might be judiciously 
used as an aid to raise volunteers for the Mexican war. 
With these two volumes printed on his brain, or kindling 
in his blood, any man could muster courage to charge a 
battery, or mount a breach. Many of the knights whom 
Mr. Sutherland celebrates, have never been excelled for 
stern, death-dying courage; and the feats they achieved 
with their “ death-doing” swords and lances, compel the 
heroes of later times to ‘ pale their ineffectual fires.” 
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The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud ; or Biblical Legends 
of the Mussulmans. Compiled from Arabic Sources, and 
Compared with Jewish Traditions. By Dr. G. Weil. 
Translated from the German. New York. Harper § Bro- 
thers. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This is one of the most curious books of the season, and 
one which deserves an extensive-circulation. It contains 
nine legends, exhibiting those corruptions of the Bible 
which were common in Arabia, and from which Mahomet 
compiled his Koran. The legend of Adam is exceedingly 
curious. It seems rather a caricature than a corruption of 
the early chapters of Genesis. The whole volume is re- 
plete with that cast of diction and imagery peculiar to 
Oriental poetry—the most splendid imaginations being in- 
termingled with the most grotesque and senseless fancies 
and descriptions. Altogether, it makes the strongest of 
arguments for the divine character of the Bible, by the 
contrast it suggests between the Bible as it is, and the 
Bible corrupted to serve the passions and purposes of men. 


Voyages of Discovery and Research within the Arctic Re- 
gions, from the Year 1818 to the Present Time. By Sir 
John Barrow. New York. Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 
16mo. 


Sir John Barrow, we believe, is the author of most of 
those articles in the Quarterly Review, on voyages and 
travels, which gave the department of that journal devoted 
to nautical discovery and adventure, so mugh romantic in- 
terest. He wrote over two hundred articles for the Quar- 
terlies, and has been the most prolific of all contributors to 
periodicals. The present volume, written at the advanced 
age of eighty-two, is abridged and arranged from the offi- 
cial narratives of the commanders of the different expedi- 
tions by sea and land, to find a northwest passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific—with two attempts to reach the 
North Pole. The volume contains a large map of the 
North Polar regions. It belongs to the series of cheap 
books, published under the name of “ Harper’s New Mis- 
cellany.”’ 


os 


Shores of the Mediterranean: With Sketches of Travel. By 
Francis Schroeder. With Engravings. New York: Har- 
per § Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 


These volumes are principally composed of private 
letters, written by the author for a family circle. They 
have much of the freshness and sprightliness of familiar 
correspondence, and likewise convey considerable infor- 
mation respecting the scenes and countries to which they 
relate. The effect of the writer’s descriptions, however, 
is frequently injured by his ambition of effect. He often 
wearies by his solicitude to be perpetually buoyant and 
brilliant, and his constant intrusion of his own sayings and 
doings into his descriptions. We have oven unable to 
detect the point in many things intended to be pointed. 
As a book of travels, however, it will, on the whole, re- 
ward perusal. The briskness of the author’s style pre- 
serves him from dullness, and his taste from disquisition ; 
and many of his sketches are picturesque and graphic. 


Uncle John: Or, It is too much Trouble. By Mary Orme. 
New York. Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 18mo. 


We do not know whether ‘‘ Mary Orme” is an assumed 
or real name, but can testify that it stands responsible for 
an exceedingly clever little book. The style of ‘‘ Uncle 
John” is dashing and piquant, and is the vehicle of much 





good feeling, shrewd observation, and common sense, well 
spiced with humor. The senseless selfishness of fashiona- 
ble people, the hypocrisies of good people, and the occa- 
sional nonsensicalities of all people, are well delineated by 
one who has viewed life and character with a knowing 
eye. The practical application of the book to various 
classes in society, is direct and pointed. May it find 
readers whom it will benefit. 


Ecclesiastical Reminiscences of the United States. By the 
Rev. Edward Waylen, late Rector of Christ Church, 
Rockville, Maryland, Eleven Years Resident in America. 
New York: Wiley § Putnam. 1 vol. 8vo. 


It is rare that we see a volume from an American press 
more elegantly got up than this, and we wish we could 
say that its merits were worthy of its dress. The book 
is the production of an English Episcopal clergyman, and 
gives a considerable amount of information respecting 
Episcopacy in the United States. Apart from this, it has 
little or no value. It is at once one of the feeblest and 
best natured of all the books written by Englishmen on 
this country. To us it seems hopelessly dull. It may 
prove more interesting to the different clergymen of the 
author’s persuasion, whom it puffs or criticises. 


The Connection of the Physical Sciences. By Mary Somer- 
ville. From the Seventh London Edition. New York. 
Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 16mo. (Harper's New Mis- 
cellany, No. 14.) 


Mrs. Somerville gained a wide reputation by this excel- 
lent and learned work. It is one of the few books of 
science to which the champions of woman can turn as 
evidencing the strength and comprehension of the female 
intellect. There are few men in England who could have 
written a better. Mrs. Somerville was one of the small 
number of persons whom La Place thought capable of 
completely understanding his great work. 


A School Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Abridged from the Larger Dictionary. By Wm. Smith, 
LL.D. With Corrections and Improvements. By Charles 
Anthon, LL.D. New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 
12mo. 


The indefatigable Dr. Anthon has fairly earned the 
gratitude of teachers and scholars by this work. A great 
deal of very important information respecting ancient 
history and literature is here given in a compact form, and 
illustrated with a large number of engravings. To the 
general reader, as well as'the student, it will be found to 
contain much knowledge that he cannot afford to be 
without. 


The Holy Bible: With Marginal Readings; together with 
a Copious and Original Selection of Parallel and Iilus- 
trative Passages, in a Manner Hitherto Unattempted. 
24mo. Philadelphia: Sorin § Ball. 1846. 


The Bible is not a new book, but we have no doubt it 
contains a great deal that will be quite as fresh to some 
of our readers as the last new novel. The edition before 
us is unquestionably the finest of the pocket editions pub- 
lished in this country; and is beautifully illustrated with 
pictures and maps. 








LITERARY PROSPECTS. 





Tue fall season is to be prolific of good books, in good 
editions. The fashion of cheap literature is nearly over, 
and we have promise hereafter of ‘‘ books which are 
books.”? Among the literary enterprises which occupy 
the attention of authors and the trade we give below some 
of the most interesting. 

Mr. Irving, before this number of our Magazine reaches 
its readers, will probably have returned to the United 
States from his mission to Madrid, and unmediately upon 
his arrival, we understand, will commit to the press his 
History of Mohammed, composed principally from original 
materials left by the Moors in Spain. Messrs. Wiley & 
Putnam, of New York, will also publish a new and very 
handsome edition of all his works, in small octavos. Mr. 
Irving is now nearly seventy years of age, and will proba- 
bly retire to his ‘‘ Roost’? on the Hudson to spend the re- 
mainder of his life. 

Mr. Cooper has been some time engaged upon a new 
edition of his valuable Naval History of the United States, 
which is on the eve of publication. 

Mr. Prescott has nearly completed his History of the 
Conquest of Peru, which will appear in two octavo 
volumes, like those of his previous histories; and he has 
made considerable progress in his Life of Philip the 
Second. Both of these works will be of the highest in- 
terest, and our great historian will doubtless increase by 
them his brilliant reputation. 

Mr. Bancroft has completed the fourth volume of his 
History of the United States, but will probably not publish 
it while he remains in the cabinet. 

Mr. Sparks is also engaged upon a History of the Revo- 
lution, and if Truth be the first quality of History, as Gib- 
bon declares, there will be no better account of our Revo- 
iution than this laborious, discriminating and honest author 
will give to us. We encountered him a few weeks ago 
making topographical surveys of the battle-fields in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, for his forthcoming work. Mr. 
Sparks’s Library of American Biography, published by 
Little & Brown, of Boston, has now reached the twentieth 
volume, and we understand that it is to extend to twenty- 
five. It isa work of great interest and value, deserving 
a place in every library of the country. Its authors are 
the most eminent American writers, and its subjects gene- 
rally men who have contributed most largely to build up 
and do honor to the republic. The last volume issued 
contains the Life of Gen. Greene, by Mr. George W. 
Greene, late American Consul at Rome. 

Mr. Griswold has in press, to be published in November, 
in one royal octavo of seven hundred pages, with portraits 
by Sartain, after pictures by the best artists, The Prose 
Writers of America. It will comprise biographical and 
critical memoirs of our principal authors, with selections 
from their works, and an elaborate review of the intellec- 
tual history, condition and prospects of the country. The 
eighth edition of Mr. Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of 
America, revised, enlarged, and much improved, is now 
going through the press of Carey & Hart. 

Mr. Wilkins Updike, of Rhode Island, Author of Me- 
moirs of the Rhode Island Bar, ete., has in press A His- 
tory of the Church in Narraghansett, which will contain 
much curious information respecting the colonial age. It 
will be in one octavo volume. 
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sncouraged by the success of their splendid edition of 
the poems cf Mr. Longfellow, Messrs. Carey & Hart will 
publish in the same style this season the works of Mr. 
Bryant, illustrated by Leutze. This will probably be alto- 
gether the most beautiful book of the season. The great 
poet grows constantly in the admiration of the people, and 
such an edition of his writings will be eagerly purchased. 

Mr. Peie:, Her British Majesty’s Consul for Philadel- 
phia, known in the literary world by his admirable trans- 
lation of the Tragedies of Schiller, has in press The Poets 
and Poetry of Greece and Rome, to be published by Carey 
& Hart, in one octavo volume, to match Griswold’s Poets 
and Poetry of America, etc. Mr. Peter, whom we are 
proud to number among the contributors to our Magazine, 
is one of the finest scholars of the age, and this new work 
of his we are sure will increase his already high repu- 
tation. 

Lite & Brown, of Boston, have lately published The 
Chronicles of the First Planters of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, from 1623 to 1633, edited by that accurate 
historical critic, the Rev. Dr. Young, whose important 
labors in this department we have before had occasion to 
notice. We take the liberty of suggesting to Messrs. Little 
& Brown that Mather’s Magnalia Christi Americana, the 
most curious, entertaining, and valuable of the Puritan 
histories, with an introduction and elucidations by the 
same judicious editor, would be very acceptable to the 
public. The work is now very rare, and there has never 
been what in Boston passes for a ‘‘ good edition” of it. 
Dr. Young is the very man to prepare one, and we are 
sure no other house would publish it in so elegant and 
appropriate a style. 

A new and very interesting work on American Antiqui- 
ties is about to appear under the auspices of the American 
Ethnological Society. It is by Mr. E. George Squier, of 
Chiliecothe, Ohio, who has attended personally to the ex- 
cavations of some sixty of those remarkable mounds in the 
Valley of the Mississippi, which have hitherto so perplexed 
the brains of antiquaries. ‘The results show conclusively 
that the ancient civilization in that part of our continent 
was much greater than is generally supposed. The work 
will be in one quarto volume, illustrated with numerous 
charts and drawings. 

One of the most splendid works that have been published 
in this country is the Shakspeare, edited by Hon. Gulian 
C. Verplanck, profusely illustrated by R. W. Wier, and 
published by the Harpers. In beauty of typography and 
embellishments it is not surpassed by any English edition ; 
and the notes comprise, beside the criticisms of the eminent 
editor, the most valuable by old and cotemporary British 
commentators. It will be preferred on all accounts to 
either of the costly editions by Collyer and Knight. 

Mr. John P. Kennedy, since he quitted the halls of Con- 
gress, has returned to the labors of his study, and we be- 
lieve is soon to present the public with the Life, Times 
and Literary Remains of his distinguished friend the Hon. 
William Wirt. It will of course be a book of great 
interest. 

The sometime expected Life of Allston, by Richard H. 
Dana, may be looked for in the coming autumn; and we 
believe the Memoirs of Channing are also nearly com- 
pleted. 
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One of the most graceful and elegant poets who now 
write in the English language is Mr. P. P. Cooke, of Vir- 
ginia, whose Emily—Proem to the Froissart Ballads—we 
had the pleasure of publishing in this Magazine last year, 
and whose contributions have since occasionally orna- 
mented the pages of the Southern Literary Messenger, and 
our own miscellany. His Florence Vane has been uni- 
versally admired, and is perhaps as fine a specimen of song 
writing as has been produced inthis country. We hope 
ere long to have an opportunity of reviewing his collected 
writings, which will be honorable to the “‘ Old Dominion,” 
and indeed to the literary character of the nation. 

The works of our eminent countrywoman and contri- 
butor, the late Maria Brooks, with a memoir by a literary 
friend, are shortly to appear, in two octavo volumes. 
Wordsworth said of her Zophiel that it was “* wonderful ;”’ 
Southey, that its author was ‘the most impassioned and 
most imginative of all poetesses;’? and Charles Lamb, 
writing of Southey’s allusion to it as the work of a woman, 
laughs at the idea, “as if there had ever been a woman 
capable of any thing so great.’”? A reasonable doubt, Elia! 
but Zophiel, and Idomen, and several other remarkable 
books, were nevertheless written by Mrs. Brooks. We 
have a portrait of the distinguished poetess in the hands 
of our engraver, which will soon appear, with a sketch 
of her life and genius, in the gallery of “ Our Con- 
tributors.” 

Since our last number went to press our popular con- 
tributor Fanny Forester, now Mrs. Emily E. Judson, has 
sailed with her husband, the distinguished missionary, for 
Burmah, and we trust to have from her elegant and graphic 
pen hereafter sketches of missionary life in that interest- 
ing country. Messrs. Ticknor & Co., of Boston, have in 
press an edition of her published writings, to appear in 
two volumes. 

Another of our contributors, Mr. J. Bayard Taylor, is 
preparing for the press his Journal of a Tour through the 
Rural Districts of Europe, made in 1844, 1845 and 1846. 
It will be one of the most attractive books of its kind, and 
make us as well acquainted with the people as others have 
made us with the cities of the Old World. 

We learn that our contributor, Mr. Wm. H. C. Hosmer, 
has in press a negr volume of poems. Mr. H. has chosen 
the richest field for the American poet, that of our abori- 
ginal mythology and tradition, and he delves in it alone. 
He is constantly improving, as our pages bear witness, and 
is destined to a most honorable rank among the poets of the 
country. 

William Pitt Palmer, whose poems—distinguished for a 
scholarly finish, the most refined taste, and imagination 
and feeling—have sometimes graced our pages, will soon 
give to the press a collection of his writings, of which we 
shall take due notice on its appearance. 

Mr. Headley, whom we also number among the writers 
for this Magazine, is spending the summer among the 
Andirondack Mountains, and in the autumn will give us 
one or two new works. His Letters from Italy, and his 
Alps and The Rhine, had an extraordinary sale, and his 
last publication, Napoleon and his Marshals, has already 
reached a third edition. 

Mr. W. Gilmore Simms is spending the summer in the 
North, and Wiley & Putnam announce one or two new 
works from his prolific and vigorous pen; one of which, 
The Huguenots in Florida, is upon a most attractive sub- 
ject, well suited to the author’s genius, which delights in 
‘** turmoil of action.”?> We believe Mr. Simms intends also 
to comply with the wishes of his publisher, in giving to 
the public a complete and uniform edition of his poetical 
writings, which are now in several volumes, and difficult 
to be obtained. 





Mr. Charles F. Hoffman’s poems, lately published by the 
Harpers, have been eminently successful, and a new 
edition of them may soon be expected. This charming 
writer is in-some respects unequaled by any of his co- 
temporaries, and whatever he commits to the press is sure 
to receive general attention and applause. 

The Annuals for 1847 will not be very numerous, but 
some of them will be more than usually attractive. The 
Diadem, in quarto, with engravings by Sartain, will doubt- 
less be the first in literary and artistic merit. The best 
American poets and prose writers are contributors, and 
the previous volumes have shown the quality of its embel- 
lishments. The same house will issue The Evergreen, 
and a magnificent floral gift book, in quarto. The Foun- 
tain, a “temperance annual,’”? to be published by Mr. 
Sloanaker, we understand, will also rank in many respects 
with the most beautiful volumes of this description. We 
hear of others, but probably these will be the favorites of 
the season. 

Messrs. Appletons, of New York, are publishing for the 
holydays a richly embellished edition of the Poetical Works 
of Thomas Moore, in large octavo. It will in every re- 
spect, we are assured, be equal to the beautiful edition 
issued last year in London. The same house have in 
press The Rose, and other annuals, and a variety of im- 
portant works in history, philosophy and religion. They 
have nearly completed the admirable History of France, 
by Michelet, and have in preparation an edition in English 
of the writings of Guizot. Mr. George S. Appleton, of 
Philadelphia, will soon publish an edition of Childe Harold, 
elegantly illustrated’; and Carey & Hart are printing the 
same work with the splendid engravings of Murray’s 
last London edition. 

Messrs. Appletons, of New York, besides the works 
above mentioned, will reprint the complete edition of the 
works of Walter Savage Landor, recently issued in Lon- 
don; Lord Mahon’s History of England, (edited by Pro- 
fessor Henry Reed, of the University of Pennsylvania ;) 
and the Complete Works of Southey, (including his hitherto 
unpublished American poem, Oliver Newman.) This 
house has just ready a new work by Robert Carlton, author 
of that amusing sketch of western life, The New Pur- 
chase, which we shall notice particularly hereafter. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson is said to have in preparation a 
collection of his poetical writings. ’ 

Miss Margaret Fuller, the “Star” of the New York 
Tribune, and the author of Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century, A Summer on the Lakes, ete., sailed a few days 
ago for Europe, intending to spend a few months in Italy. 
Before leaving the country, she read the proof of the last 
sheet of her Papers on Literature and Art, which may be 
shortly expected from the press of Wiley & Putnam. 

J. B. Thorpe has in the press of Carey & Hart a History 
of the Campaign on the Rio Grande. 

Mr. Francis, of New York, has in press a new and uni- 
form edition of all the works of the Rey. Orville Dewey, 
D.D., to be completed in about eight volumes. 

The venerable Ashbel Green, D.D., who was Chaplain 
to Congress during the administration of General Wash- 
ington, and in habits of familiar intercourse with the most 
celebrated persons of that period, is preparing for the press 
a Diary which he has kept for more tlian half a century. 
It will be a very valuable contribution to our religious and 
general history. 

The writings of Hamilton, including his official papers, 
and The Continentalist, Marcellus, Titus Manlius, etc., are 
to be published under the patronage of Congress. Mr. 
Madison’s writings not included in the volumes edited by 
Mr. H. D. Gilpin are likewise to appear under the same 
auspices. 
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